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WARNING 


THIS  FACILITY  IS 

SUBJECT  TO 

SUDDEN  SHIFTS 

IN  SCALE. 

- 


When  you  think  scalability,  it’s  time  to  think  software. 


Today’s  Web-driven  world  demands  a  faster  way  to 
scale  up  and  out.  But  instead  of  thinking  hardware,  it’s 
time  to  think  smarter  software,  as  in  the  modular  and 
scalable  Microsoft®  server  platform. 


THINK  UPTIME  “Microsoft  provides  scalable  and  reliable 
products  at  an  unbeatable  price  with  the  ability  to  scale 
out,  not  just  up.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  add  new  servers 
without  costly  downtime.”  —  Don  Heckman,  VP,  Engineering 
Program  Management,  Qwest 


The  Microsoft  server  platform  gives  you  the  choice  of 
thinking  bigger,  smaller,  up,  or  out.  That  way  you  can  deploy 
Microsoft  SQL  Server™  2000  on  Windows®  2000  Datacenter 
Server  for  heavy-duty  ERP  and  transaction  processing, 
and  scale  up  to  support  terabytes  of  data  and  millions 
of  transactions.  Or  scale  out  with  Microsoft  Application 
Center  2000  by  adding  clusters  of  Windows  2000-based 


♦Source:  Transaction  Processing  Performance  Council,  October  2001.  ©  2002  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft  and  Windows  are  either  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  The  narrv 


Microsoft 


servers  running  distributed  applications.  Which  means  that 
it  also  has  the  lowest  price-to-performance  ratio  of  any 
competitive  platform  * 

So  no  matter  how  quickly  things  change,  your  business 
is  always  perfectly  scaled  to  handle  it.  For  more  ways  to 
scale  with  software,  visit  us  at  microsoft.com/servers 
/scalability  Software  for  the  Agile  Business. 
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When  Yahoo! 

wanted  to 

empower  busiNesses, 

they  chose  Novell. 

How  does  Yahoo!®  Enterprise  Solutions  make  portal  products  shine?  Yahoo!  puts  the  power  of  Novell®  eDirectory1'1  in  its 
enterprise  portal  solution.  With  it,  your  customers,  employees,  partners  and  suppliers  can  securely  access  the  information 
they  need  from  any  Web-enabled  device.  And  your  intranets,  extranets  and  the  Internet  can  work  as  one  Net.  The  result? 
More  productive  employees  and  lasting  relationships  with  partners  and  customers.  All  while  leveraging  existing  IT 
resources  to  increase  your  ROI.  To  learn  more  about  how  Novell  can  empower  your  business,  visit  www.novell.com 

Novell 

the  power  to  chaNge 


©  Copyright  2001  Novell,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Novell  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  power  to  change  and  eDirectory  are  trademarks  of  Novell,  Inc.,  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
Yahoo!  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Yahoo!.  Inc. 
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26  At  Edward  Jones, 
the  Handshake  Still  Rules 

STRATEGIC  I.T.  The  Midwestern  brokerage  giant 
invests  in  state-of-the-art  IT  systems,  but  when  it 
comes  to  serving  customers,  technology  takes  a 
backseat.  By  Daintry  Duffy 

34  Putting  the  Pieces  Together 

COVER  STORY:  KNOWLEDGE 
MANAGEMENT  Could  we  have  anticipated  the 
terrorist  attacks?  Maybe.  But  managing  knowledge 
has  been  a  challenge  in  the  corporate  world  for 
decades.  Now,  once-rival  intelligence  and  police 
agencies  around  the  globe  need  to  share  and 
analyze  information.  Fast.  By  Susannah  Patton 


44  Five  Technologies  that  Can 
Save  You  Money 

COST-CUTTING  STRATEGIES  Believe  it  or 
not,  now's  the  time  to  spend.  Here's  how  you  can 
use  technology  to  do  more  with  what  you  already 
have.  By  Meg  Mitchell  Moore 

so  The  Plan  Behind  the  Curtain 

SOFTWARE  LICENSING  Why  is  your  company 
paying  for  software  upgrades  it  doesn't  need?  And 
what  is  Microsoft's  part  in  it?  We'll  give  you  the 
bottom  line.  By  Scott  Berinato 

so  Put  Your  Money  Where 
Your  Mouthpiece  Is 

CALL  CENTERS  Companies  spend  a  lot  of 
money  to  acquire  new  customers.  Poor  service  is 
the  fastest  way  to  lose  them.  Is  your  company's  call 
center  doing  everything  it  can  to  keep  its  customers 
happy?  By  Alice  Dragoon 
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WHEN  YOUR  EMPLOYEES  CAN'T  ACCESS  INFORMATION 
IT'S  NOT  JUST  TIME  THEY'RE  WASTING. 


m-h 


CleverPath™  Portal.  Access  for  anyone.  Any  time.  Anywhere. 

A  few  wasted  minutes  here  or  there  doesn't  seem  like  much.  But  multiply  that  by 
thousands  of  users  worldwide  and  suddenly  you've  wasted  a  whole  lot  of  time  and 
money.  That's  why  we  created  CleverPath  Portal.  It's  a  revolutionary  personalized 
workspace  that  provides  each  user  with  the  ability  to  access  and  utilize  applications 
and  data  from  anywhere  in  your  entire  enterprise,  at  any  time.  And  it's  all  easily 
accessible  and  clearly  organized  right  on  their  desktop.  So  it's  right  where  they 
need  it,  just  the  way  they  like  to  see  it.  Which  means  they  won't  ever  have  to  waste 
another  second  looking  for  information.  And  you  won't  waste  another  cent. 


HFIIO  TOMORROW  |  WE  ARE  COMPUTER  ASSOCIATES  |  THE  SOFTWARE  THAT  MANAGES  eBUSINESS " - ca.com/portal 
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22  IM  is  here.  RU  prepared? 

ECOSYSTEM  Instant  messaging  software  isn't 
just  for  teenagers.  Businesses  that  adopt  it 
foster  speedy  communication  and  collaboration. 
By  Scott  Kirsner 


What  Are  Internet  Domain  Names? 

LEARNING  CURVE  By  Kathleen  S.  Carr 
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Take  a  Tech  Lesson 

www.darwinmag.com/read/machineshop 
Read  Machine  Shop  for  a  look  at  how  high  tech  is 
redefining  what  is  possible  in  the  business  world.  Each 
week  we'll  look  at  an  emerging  technology  that  is  on  the 
brink  of  becoming  the  next  big  thing. 

Find  Meaning 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/curve 

Need  to  learn  more  about  biometrics?  Want  to  know 
what  makes  intelligence  artificial?  Log  on  to  Learning 
Curve  to  read  thorough  explanations  of  all  the  latest 
high-tech  trends  and  terms. 

Think  Again 

www.darwinmag.com/read/swiftkick 
The  value  of  laughter,  the  rights  of  employees  and  the 
nonexistence  of  privacy  are  just  a  few  of  the  issues 
columnist  David  Weinberger  has  dwelled  on  in  Swift 
Kick,  his  weekly  column  that  digs  up  the  humor  in  poli¬ 
tics,  ethics  and  workplace  dynamics. 

Do  the  Research 

www2.darwinmag.com/learn/research 
Darwin  has  Research  Reports  from  CEOs,  CIOs  and 
other  executives  about  important  business  issues.  Read 
the  results  and  participate  in  our  monthly  survey. 

Go  Ahead  and  Ask 

www.darwinmag.com/connect/ask 

Darwin  experts  are  available  to  answer  your  questions 
about  subjects  such  as  CRM,  security  and  IT  alignment. 
Want  to  know  who  should  drive  IT  strategy?  Need  to 
learn  more  about  systems  integration?  Read  the 
answers  — and  then  ask  a  question  of  your  own. 

Stay  Connected 

www2.darwinmag.com/connect/newsletters.cfm 
Find  out  about  the  latest  Darwin  content  by  subscribing 
to  the  Darwin  Observer.  You'll  a  receive  a  weekly  update 
with  our  latest  columns,  features,  polls  and  more. 

Count  on  It 

www.darwinmag.com/learn/numbers 

Let  us  help  you  put  two  and  two  together.  Find  the  latest  sta¬ 
tistics  and  research  results  that  size  up  the  new  economy. 
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WHAT  KIND  OF  DECISIONS  ARE  REQUIRED 
IN  TODAY'S  BUSINESS  CLIMATE? 

SMART  ONES. 


At  Crystal  Decisions,  the  makers  of 
Crystal  Reports®,  we've  met  the  standards 
of  our  key  partners  like  SAP,  IBM,  Microsoft 
and  Baan.  We're  confident  we  can  meet 
yours.  To  find  out  how,  visit  us  at: 
www.crystaldecisions.com/ent/006/ 
or  call  1-866-821-3525. 


You  turn  to  Crystal  Decisions™.  Our 
enterprise-wide  reporting,  analysis 
and  web-based  information  delivery 
solutions  have  a  proven  track  record 
of  helping  our  customers  better 
utilize  information  to  competitive 
advantage  and  profit. 


The  challenge  today  is  twofold. 

One:  how  do  you  get  the  infrastruc¬ 
ture  in  place  to  access  disparate  data 
sources  and  create  and  distribute 
actionable  information?  And,  two: 
also  meet  the  demands  to  reduce 
costs  and  increase  productivity? 


Arriving  at  a  smart  business  deci¬ 
sion  can  happen  anywhere.  But  the 
process  first  requires  information; 
information  that  needs  to  be  gathered 
from  multiple  sources,  then  analyzed 
and  shared  before  it  can  be  used  to 
your  advantage. 


crystal  decisions 

A  S£AOAjrC.CQ>IPANY 


Access.  Analyze.  Report.  Share. 
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Life  in  the  Microsoft  Office 

And  then  there's  Microsoft....  The  behemoth  began  life  by 
brashly  picking  IBM's  pocket,  providing  the  IBM  PC's  oper¬ 
ating  system,  DOS,  on  a  nonexclusive  basis  and  thereby 
planting  the  seeds  for  the  imposing  monopoly  it  now 
enjoys.  Those  who  eternally  root  against  Goliath  rejoiced, 
in  those  days,  at  the  pluck  of  Bill  Gates  et  al.  and  hooted  at 
the  failure  to  "get  it"  of  the  famed  colossus  of  Armonk, 
which  (then  being  mostly  a  hardware  company)  underval¬ 
ued  the  software  nugget  at  the  heart  of  its  new  machine. 

The  pluck  that  begat  Microsoft's  monopoly  also  begat 
its  brutish  arrogance.  Like  the  Milo  Minderbinder  charac¬ 
ter  in  Joseph  Heller's  masterpiece  novel  Catch-22, 
Microsoft  has  learned  to  see  the  world  only  through  the 
lens  of  its  own  self-interest:  "What's  good  for  Microsoft  is 
good  for  the  planet!"  Now  the  only  pockets  it  picks  are 
those  of  its  customers  and  rivals,  and  its  pluck  has  largely 
devolved  into  bluff  and  swagger. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  no  single  Microsoft  customer  can 
exert  much  leverage  over  the  modern  colossus.  There  are 
vast  legions  of  abject  buyers  who,  having  long  since  ren¬ 
dered  their  freedom  of  choice  into  dust  by  standardizing 
on  Microsoft  products,  must  now  simply  swallow  what¬ 
ever  the  vendor  dishes  up. 

The  latest  offering  from  the  test  kitchens  of  Redmond, 
Wash.,  is  a  kind  of  "purchasing  reform"  that  begins  a 


gradual  transformation  in  the  way  enterprise  software 
buyers  acquire  upgraded  capabilities  (the  end  point  is  a 
subscription  model  whereby  Microsoft  delivers  a  perpet¬ 
ual  stream  of  incremental  code  mutation  over  the  Inter¬ 
net).  It's  known  as  Licensing  6.0  (bundled  with  a 
companion  program  called  Software  Assurance),  and  it  is 
superbly  explained  by  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  in  "The 
Plan  Behind  the  Curtain"  (see  Page  50). 

It's  interesting  that  Microsoft  has  given  a  product 
nomenclature  to  its  plan  for  extracting  more  revenue  from 
enterprise  customers.  The  rap  on  the  company  has  often 
been  that  its  greatest  innovation  lies  not  in  top-quality 
technology  but  in  a  gift  for  marketplace  conquest.  Even 
today,  Microsoft's  products  still  manifest  behavioral  quirks 
that  most  users  have  simply  accepted  as  inevitable  eccen¬ 
tricities  rather  than  faults  in  product  design.  The  language 
of  errant  software  behavior  has  been  cunningly  crafted  so 
as  to  transfer  blame  to  customers:  "Warning!  This  pro¬ 
gram  has  performed  an  illegal  operation  and  will  now  shut 
down!"  Who  wouldn't  feel  guilty?  Shouldn't  it  say  instead: 
"We're  sorry!  Because  of  inept  design  and  missing  inter¬ 
operability  features,  our  software  has  crashed  one  of  your 
other  programs!  Better  reboot  it  and  sue  our  ass!" 

But  maybe  there's  hope,  after  all.  As  Berinato  notes  in 
his  story,  there  are  rumblings  of  organized  opposition  to 
Microsoft's  licensing  gambit  from  some  of  the  downtrod¬ 
den  masses.  In  the  United  Kingdom,  a  man  named  David 
Roberts  leads  a  consortium  of  businesses  that  have 
banded  together  to  oppose  some  of  the  terms  of  Licens¬ 
ing  6.0.  And  Microsoft  has  taken  notice,  making  a  series 
of  minor  concessions  that  are  beginning  to  add  up  to 
something.  Elsewhere,  an  admittedly  small  number  of 
enterprises  are  overcoming  their  addiction  to  Microsoft  by 
investigating  alternatives  such  as  Linux  and  other  so- 
called  open-source  technologies. 

Perhaps  the  post-9/11  world  has  gained  fresh  gumption 
for  taking  on  tyrannies  of  all  sorts.  Are  you  ready  to  rumble? 
Let  me  know  at  mccreary@darwinmag.com. 
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Seamless 

communications 


Infonet  offers  multinationals 
global  communications  that  are  snag-free. 

As  a  successful  multinational  enterprise,  it’s  important  to  have  a  reliable,  high-quality  communications  partner 
to  support  your  business  around  the  world.  You  can  confidently  choose  Infonet  —  recently  rated  “Best  in  Class” 
overall  in  Telemark’s  latest  survey,  and  also  winner  of  the  prestigious  WCA  Awards  for  “Best  Customer  Care” 
and  “Best  Carrier.”  Using  our  unique  consultative  approach,  Infonet  has  provided  custom-crafted,  value-added 
global  communication  solutions  to  our  Clients  for  over  30  years.  We  maximise  your  network  investment, 
using  our  fully  managed  end-to-end  capabilities.  And,  we  provide  local  support  in  nearly  70  countries  and 
access  in  over  180. The  result?  Snag-free  global  communications  that  help  your  business  run  as  smooth  as  silk. 


jnlAnAt 

S  ■  ■  ■  w  a  m***  m 

www.infonet.com 

Asia-Pacific  +65  838  5215  Europe,  Middle  East  &  Africa  +32  2  627  39  n  Latin  America  +56  2  368  9400  North  America  +1  310  335  4700 
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countries  each  month.  IDG’s  five  giobal  publication 
product  Woes  — Computerworld/InfoWorld,  CIO, 
Macworld,  Network  World  and  PC  World—  account 
for  more  than  175  of  these  titles,  delivering  a 
consistent  audience  of  buyers  throughout  the  world. 
IDG's  online  network  includes  300  websites  in  70 
countries,  reaching  more  technology  buyers  with  the 
broadest  network  of  technology  content  online. 
Supported  by  more  than  2,000  journalists,  IDG's 
websites  provide  focused,  useful  content  that  meets 
the  needs  of  distinct  communities  around  the  world. 
IDG's  online  network  is  also  supported  by  the 
world's  only  24-hour  global  technology  news 
organization,  the  IDG  News  Service,  reporting  the 
latest  technology  news  and  analysis  in  multiple 
languages  around  the  world.  International  Data 
Corp.  (IDC)  is  the  world's  leading  provider  of  IT  data, 
analysis  and  consulting.  With  research  centers  in  43 
countries  and  more  than  575  research  analysts 
worldwide,  IDC  is  uniquely  positioned  to  provide  a 
global  perspective  on  the  IT  market.  IDG  is  the 
leading  producer  of  more  than  1 68  globally  branded 
conferences  and  events  in  35  countries.  Industry- 
leading  international  event  series  include  LinuxWorld 
Conference  &  Expo,  Macworld  Conference  &  Expo, 
and  ComNet.  IDG  Global  Solutions  helps  the 
industry's  leading  IT  companies  build  international 
brand  recognition  by  developing  globally  integrated 
marketing  programs  via  IDG's  print,  online  and  event 
products.  IDG's  diverse  portfolio  of  global  partnership 
services  includes  customized  research  and 
publishing,  targeted  conferences  and  seminars,  and 
direct  response  tools.  For  more  information,  visit 
www.  idg.  com. 
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SOFTWARE. 


E-mail  attachments  have  finally  met  their  match.  Introducing  the  MaxAttach1"’  NAS  6000.  The  only  NAS 

NAS  6000  Storage  Server 

. 

storage  server  available  with  fully  integrated  MaxAttach  EMS  software.  Together  they  create  a  powerful 

•Highly  scalable:  1.9TB  to  5.7TB 

e-mail  storage  solution  that  expands  the  capacity  of  your  mail  server — improving  performance,  and 

•Multiplatform  file  sharing 

simplifying  e-mail  management.  And  because  the  NAS  6000  is  based  on  a  Windows  platform,  you  get 

•One  year,  next  business  day 

the  manageability  of  a  server  for  the  cost  of  an  appliance.  Not  to  mention  the  priceless  luxury  of  not 

on-site  service 

having  to  nag  your  users  about  their  e-mail  storage.  For  prices  and  info  go  to:  www.maxtor.com/netstor 

•  Starting  at  under  $30,000 

Edited  by  Todd  Datz 


Reversal  of  Fortune 

BUYER  BEWARE  Think  that  pitting  suppliers 
against  each  other  in  an  online  reverse  auction  is 
going  to  save  your  company  millions  of  dollars? 
Think  again,  says  Bob  Emiiiani,  professor  at 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute's  Lally  School  of 
Management  and  Technology  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

In  reverse  auctions,  sellers  strive  to  win  a  buyer's 
business  by  offering  the  lowest  possible  bid.  When 
reverse  auctions  are  held  online,  sellers  can  under¬ 
cut  their  rivals  even  more  quickly  in  real-time  (see 
"How  Low  Can  You  Go,"  April  2001).  And  online 
reverse  auction  service  and  software  providers  such 
as  Ariba,  Commerce  One  and  FreeMarkets  brag 
that  buyers  can  save  anywhere  from  10  percent  to 
50  percent  on  "buyer-designed  components"  — 
noncommodity  industrial  parts  that  are  built  to  a 
buyer's  engineering  specifications.  But  Emiliani's 
research  shows  that  actual  savings  on  those  com¬ 
ponents  tend  to  be  far  lower,  so  much  lower  that 


they're  not  worth  the  serious  amount  of  effort  it 
takes  to  achieve  them. 

Why?  He  says  the  low  bid  that  a  buyer  sees  on 
her  screen  at  the  end  of  a  reverse  auction  may  not 
stand  up  to  further  scrutiny:  The  seller  may  have 
forgotten  to  include  something  in  his  bid  or  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  buyer's  quality  standards  at 
the  bid  price.  "If  it  looks  too  good  to  be  true,  it 
probably  is,"  says  Emiiiani,  founder  and  director  of 
Lally's  Center  for  Lean  Business  Management. 

More  important,  there  are  hidden  costs  associated 
with  switching  suppliers  (which  is  the  goal,  after  all, 
of  putting  a  contract  up  for  bid)  — say,  scheduling 
extra  travel  to  keep  tabs  on  a  new  supplier's  perfor¬ 
mance  or  allowing  for  longer  lead  times  until  a  sup¬ 
plier  gets  up  to  snuff,  meaning  you'll  need  to  hold 
more  goods  in  inventory.  If  quality  drops  or  deliver¬ 
ies  run  late,  customers  may  get  peeved  and  take 
their  business  elsewhere. 

Perhaps  Emiliani's  biggest  beef  with  online 
reverse  auctions  is  that  they  emphasize  reducing 
supplier  margins,  rather  than  finding  ways  that  buy¬ 
ers  and  suppliers  can  cooperate  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  delivering  a  good  or  service.  "What  reverse  auc¬ 
tions  don't  do  is  teach  people  how  to  work  to¬ 
gether,"  he  says.  His  advice:  "Think  about  the  need 
for  mutual  problem  solving,  shared  destinies, 
coprosperity.  That's  what  you  really  need  to  have 
some  success."  To  read  Emiliani's  papers  on  the 
topic,  check  out  www.clbm.org/research.htm/. 

-Sari  Kalin 


Why  Won't  They 
Play  with  Us? 

In  a  recent  poll,  only  6  PERCENT  of 

IT  executives  felt  that  the  business  side 
viewed  IT  as  a  strategic  partner. 

SOURCE:  META  GROUP 
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AppGate™  VPN  and  VPNPowerBox™  redefine  what  a  VPN  can  do  by  extending  e-security  all  the  way  from  the 
user  to  the  application.  You  thought  that  a  VPN  had  to  be  network  device  dependent?  Well,  the  AppGate  solution 
goes  further  by  offering  NAT  transparency,  network,  firewall  and  router  independency.  AppGate  offers  user 
interfaces  that  are  platform  independent  through  a  downloadable  java™  client,  saving  your  enterprise 
distribution,  support,  and  deployment  costs.  AppGate  provides  the  scalability  to  an  unlimited  number  of  users 

and  flexibility  that  you  have  been  looking  for  in  a  VPN  solution. 

For  more  information,  visit  our  website  at  www.appgate.com  or  give  us  a  call  at  1-866-AppGate. 


appCATE 

m  a  We  take  e-security 


security  further 


tm  AppGate  and  VPNPowerBox  are  registered  trademarks  of  AppGate  AB;  Java  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 
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A  Contrarian's  Triumph 

Q&A  During  the  high-flying  days  of  the  late  '90s,  many  cor¬ 
porations  embraced  the  popular  notion  that  e-commerce 
projects  should  exist  independently  of  the  basic  corporate 
structure.  But  Janey  Place's  mantra  was  just  the  opposite. 
"I  never  thought  that  e-commerce  should  be  isolated;  it 
should  function  as  part  of  the  business  strategy,  and  that 
strategy  should  always  be  owned  by  the  company."  Place's 
training  may  have  something  to  do  with  that:  Her  PhD  in 
semiology,  the  science  of  looking  at  things  as  systems,  has 
taught  her  to  think  about  an  organization  as  a  whole  rather 
than  in  separate  parts. 

Hindsight  has  proven  that  Place,  executive  vice  president 
of  e-commerce  for  Pittsburgh-based  Mellon  Financial,  had 
the  right  idea  all  along. 

Darwin:  For  years,  you've  disagreed  with  popular  opin¬ 
ion  on  how  e-commerce  groups  should  organize.  Why? 

Place:  I  think  that  [a  few  years  ago]  people  made  the  mistake 
of  saying  "It's  a  new  day  that  demands  a  new  business  model 
and  a  new  strategy,  and  what  you  need  is  a  whole  new  per¬ 
spective  on  your  business."  The  idea  was  that  you  might  be 
smarter  to  start  over  with  a  radical  idea  than  stick  to  your  cur¬ 
rent  business.  So  if  what  you  do  is  sell  financial  products, 
maybe  you  ought  to  get  into  insurance  on  the  Web  as  well. 


In  other  words,  consultants  and  guru  types  were  telling 
executives  that  their  business  was  obsolete. 

Yes— talk  about  being  encumbered  by  your  current  expertise! 
And  to  be  honest,  there  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  the  idea, 
because  the  basic  way  you  think  about  business  is  chal¬ 
lenged  when  you  are  presented  with  something  like  the 
Internet,  which  represents  a  whole  new  way  to  reach  cus¬ 
tomers.  You  do  have  to  think  from  scratch  at  times.  But  I 
really  think  the  idea  came  about  because  the  people  who 
first  used  the  Internet  weren't  captains  of  industry  and  mak¬ 
ers  of  business  strategy.  They  tended  to  be  kids,  and  they 
lacked  experience. 

How  much  power  did  these  kids  really  have? 

When  you  look  at  the  dotcom  collapse,  it's  hard  to  really 
say  who  was  to  blame.  But  if  I  were  to  take  anyone  to  task, 
it  would  be  the  technology  consultancies.  They  all  did  it  — 
came  in  and  said  to  companies,  "You  guys  don't  under¬ 
stand  the  Internet,"  which  was  probably  true.  Then  they 
said,  "We  do,"  which  was  certainly  true.  But  they  then 
made  a  huge  leap  of  logic,  which  was,  "Therefore,  you 
need  us  to  advise  you  on  your  business  strategy."  And  that 
was  a  big,  big  mistake. 

Did  you  have  any  trouble  convincing  Mellon  senior 
management  back  then  that  your  strategy  was  the  best 
way  to  go? 

It's  funny.  Shortly  after  I  started,  I  gave  a  speech  about  our 
e-commerce  strategy  to  a  gathering  of  all  the  boards  of 
directors  for  Mellon's  various  companies.  It  was  a  group  of 
about  150  people  that  met  annually  to  hear  about  big  proj¬ 
ects.  I  put  together  a  draft  of  an  e-commerce  strategy— a 
plan  to  be  a  "dot  corporation."  The  idea  was  to  drive  the 
benefits  of  the  Internet  through  Mellon's  lines  of  business 
and  corporate  strategies.  After  I  presented  the  plan,  I  had 
one  board  member  stand  up  and  say,  "That's  not  very  excit¬ 
ing.  It's  not  very  bold  or  aggressive." 

Now,  of  course,  with  the  dotcom  implosion,  it  looks  as  if 
we  knew  what  we  were  doing  the  entire  time. 

So  how  has  e-commerce  played  out  at  Mellon? 

We  realized  after  all  was  said  and  done  that  many  of  our 
businesses  needed  a  number  of  the  same  things  when  it 
comes  to  e-commerce,  so  we  decided  to  build  an  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  e-commerce  that's  shared  across  the  company. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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HOW  DID  SALESFORCE.COM  ADD  MORE 
CUSTOMERS  IN  THE  PAST  TWO  YEARS 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  CRM  COMPANY? 


“Six  months  and  half-a-million  dollars  later,  companies  that 
chose  traditional  client/server  CRM  vendors  still  had  nothing 
to  show  for  it.  With  salesforce.com,  we  have  results.” 

Michael  Blumenthal 

Vice  President  and  Chief  Technology  Officer,  Essex  Corporation 


“With  the  help  of  salesforce.com,  we  are  a  more  successful  enterprise. 
It  gives  us  a  more  coherent  culture  and  makes  us  more  competitive.  It 
has  been  bottom-line  profitable  for  us  within  six  months.  I  just  don't 
see  how  you  can  help  but  make  money  using  this  product.” 

Donald  Putnam 

Chairman,  Putnam  Lovell  Securities 


In  less  than  two  years,  salesforce.com  moved  from  start-up  to  number  two  in  CRM 
customers  served.*  Where  did  the  established  CRM  companies  go  wrong?  Simple.  By  the 
time  their  customers  bought  all  the  hardware,  installed  the  software,  and  completed 
customization,  their  businesses  had  changed.  Given  today’s  pressure  on  profits  and  rev¬ 
enues,  business  is  moving  to  salesforce.com,  the  world's  largest  online  customer 
relationship  management  service — including  over  3,000  companies  such  as  Adobe 
Systems,  Autodesk,  Wachovia  and  Siemens  PT&D.  See  how  fast  your  company  can 
benefit.  Call  1-800-NO-SOFTWARE,  or  visit  www.salesforce.com  and  enter  Promo 
Code  S0208  to  activate  your  FREE  30-day  test  drive. 


salesforce.com 


#1  in  Online  CRM 


SALES  /  SERVICE  /  MARKETING 


'Based  on  total  customers  according  to  recent  Morgan  Stanley  report. 


©  2001  salesforce.com.  salesforce.com  and  its  logo  are  trademarks  of  salesforce.com.  All  other  trademarks  are  acknowledged.  Even  Siebel’s. 
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The  Incredible  Morphing 
World  of  Software 

TURNING  GOOD  INTO  BAD  A  lot  of  hot  busi¬ 
ness  ideas  have  arrived  with  a  bang  over  the  years, 
only  to  quickly  get  requisitioned  by  software  compa¬ 
nies  and  turned  into  products.  And  here's  something 
peculiar:  Many  of  the  gizmos  that  purport  to  further 
the  cause  of  said  hot  concept  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  original  idea.  The  vendors  — no  dopes  they— 
are  expert  at  hitching  their  products  to  the  very  latest 
bandwagon  and  driving  that  buggy  into  the  ground. 

One  of  the  first  blockbuster  ideas  to  be  so  co-opted 
was  reengineering,  which  aimed  to  streamline  business 
processes  by  breaking  down  the  barriers  between  different 
business  functions.  The  concept  gave  rise  to  a  multimillion- 
dollar  software  industry  that  sold  all  manner  of  "reengineering" 
products.  Funny  thing  is,  Michael  Hammer,  one  of  the  mas¬ 
terminds  behind  the  idea,  says  that  reengineering  wasn't  origi¬ 
nally  about  technology  at  all.  "Lots  of  great  ideas  ultimately 
degenerate  into  software  systems.  And  the  software  is  often  at 
best  a  pallid  reflection  of  what  the  idea  was  about,"  says  Ham¬ 
mer,  president  of  Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Hammer  and  Co. 

The  problem  is  understandable  to  some  extent,  he  says. 
"Once  a  concept  develops  a  certain  popular  appeal,  it's  nat¬ 
ural  that  people  would  want  to  use  it  as  holy  water  for  mar¬ 
keting  their  products."  Even  better,  linking  a  product  with  a 
business  trend  provides  a  built-in  escape  hatch  of  sorts,  adds 


Hammer,  who  uses  reengineering  as  an  example.  "The  term 
became  very  popular,  and  a  lot  of  consultants  started  selling 
what  they  called  reengineering  services.  When  people  grew 
dissatisfied  or  unhappy  with  what  they  offered,  the  consul¬ 
tants  could  just  blame  the  original  idea." 

The  latest  victim,  says  Hammer,  is  customer  relationship 
management.  "CRM  is  like  reengineering  in  that  as  soon  as 
you  hear  the  phrase  you  think  you  know  what  it  is,  and  it 
sounds  really  neat.  You  hear  CRM  and  think,  That's  it!  Let's 
look  at  our  customers  and  treat  all  interactions  as  part  of  an 
overarching  relationship.  But  when  you  go  to  buy  CRM  soft¬ 
ware,  you  find  that  it's  nothing  like  that.  It's  sales-force  man¬ 
agement  software  or  call  center  software."  Hmm.  Maybe 
CRM  should  really  stand  for  concept  repackaging  method. 

-Carol  Hildebrand 


Hot  Seat 


THE  V.I.P.  TREATMENT  A  new  study  shows  that  a 
CEO's  reputation  has  enormous  influence  on  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  his  or  her  company.  In  fact,  nearly  50  percent  of 
a  company's  reputation  is  linked  to  that  of  the  CEO, 
according  to  Burston-Marsteller,  a  New  York  City-based 
consultancy  that  polled  1,155  business  executives  for 
their  opinions  on  CEO  reputations  (right).  But  CEOs 
don't  have  much  time  to  establish  that  reputation.  The 
survey  found  that  on  average,  CEOs  get  only  five  earn¬ 
ings  quarters  in  which  to  prove  themselves.  -C.H. 


95  percent  said  that  a  CEO's 

reputation  influences  their  decisions  to 
buy  stock  in  a  company. 

93  percent  said  it  influences 

their  recommendation  of  a  company  as  a 
good  alliance  or  merger  partner. 

92  percent  said  it  influences 

whether  they  stay  confident  in  a  com¬ 
pany  when  its  stock  price  slumps. 
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The  New  Art  of  Business 
Continuance  Planning: 


g  legato 

Keeping  the  World's  Business-Critical  Information  Available 


Lessons  in  a 

Learned  Changed  World 


As  the  air  strikes  in  Afghanistan  began,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  additional  terrorist  attacks  prompted  top 
management  to  move  business  continuance  plan¬ 
ning  to  the  top  of  their  priority  lists.  For  CIOs 
and  their  IT  organizations  this  could  result  in  hav¬ 
ing  to  make  some  hard  choices  in  order  to  shore 
up  their  infrastructure. 

“Even  though  the  World  Trade  disaster 
brought  the  need  for  information  protection 
and  availability  into  sharp  focus,  the  fact  is  that 
for  the  past  15  years  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
business  contingency  planning  has  continued 
to  grow,”  says  David  B.  Wright,  Chairman  and 
CEO  of  Legato  Systems,  Mountain  View,  CA. 
“Drivers  include  new  technology,  new  ‘always- 
on  business  practices  and  the  globalization  of 
business.  For  example,  the  Internet  has  intro¬ 
duced  business  practices,  such  as  24/7customer 
access,  that  simply  were  not  feasible  before.  ” 

Furthermore,  increased  business-to-business 
networking  has  increased  exposure  since  the  fail¬ 
ures  experienced  by  one  business  can  have  cas¬ 
cading  impacts  across  one  or  more  business 
partners. 

“In  terms  of  information  availability  manage¬ 
ment,  globalization  has  caused  some  problems,” 
Wright  continued.  “Around-the-clock,  365  days- 
a-year  operation  has  taxed  already  understaffed 
IT  organizations.  As  a  result,  disaster  recovery 
efforts  are  expected  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth 
and  global  distribution  of  typical  large  enterprise 
operations  and  the  need  to  run  their  operations 
continuously  The  information  backup  window 
has  been  reduced  to  zero,  creating  a  significant 
challenge  for  CIOs  who  are  charged  with  ensur¬ 
ing  that  valuable  data  is  protected  and  systems 
and  applications  are  maintained.” 
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In  the  aftermath  of  the  September  1 1  World  Trade  Center  attack, 
enterprises  around  the  globe  continue  to  take  a  very  intense  look  at  their 
business  contingency  plans.  SI 


Advertising  Supplement 
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He  cautions  “Few  organizations  can  maintain  24/7  avail¬ 
ability  on  all  applications  and  systems.  Instead  they  should  try 
to  aim  at  5:00  am  to  7:00  pm  and  5:00  am  to  midday  avail¬ 
ability  on  those  applications  classified  as  not  being  directly  busi¬ 
ness  critical.  IT  has  to  ask,  which  is  the  most  critical:  the  email 
server  or  the  printer  server?  The  administration  system  or  the 
logistics  system?” 

Wright  said  that  the  past  1 5  years  have  also  brought  the  rise 
of  complex,  heterogeneous  networked  infrastructures  envi¬ 
ronments  that  include  various  technologies  that  must  work 


seamlessly  together.  Applications  are  growing  larger  and  pro¬ 
liferating  and  data  warehouses  and  data  marts  are  gathering 
huge  amounts  of  business  data. 

Regional  data  centers  have  sprung  up,  each  requiring  its  own 
business  continuance  and  disaster  recovery  systems.  These,  in 
turn,  must  be  coordinated  with  overall  enterprise  information 
contingency  plans.  Wright  also  noted  that  despite  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  advanced  technologies,  including  a  host  of  new  stor¬ 
age  mediums,  many  organizations  still  rely  on  tape  as  their  pri¬ 
mary  backup. 


Disaster  Recovery  Problems  and  Solutions:  A  Summary 


52 


When  Legato’s  Critical  Response  Team 
(CRITSIT)  swung  into  action  following  the 
September  1 1  World  Trade  Center  attack, 
they  discovered  a  number  of  common 
problems  among  Legato’s  customers  that, 
had  they  been  addressed  earlier,  could 
have  significantly  speeded  up  the  recov¬ 
ery  process. 

As  one  of  the  CRITSIT  team  members 
said  when  being  interviewed  on  the  radio 
station  KCBS  shortly  after  the  disaster,  "It’s 
not  just  that  you  simply  install  the  backup 
software  and  then  restore  your  data. 
There’s  a  lot  more  to  it  than  that.  We  have 
some  vendors  that  we  work  with  that 
extract  data  off  of  damaged  disk  drives, 
but  in  this  case,  there  are  no  disk  drives  to 
go  get.  This  stuff  is  gone.  It’s  unbelievable. 
There’s  no  recovery  of  equipment  what¬ 
soever.  We  are  focusing  on  restoring  data 
that  was  stored  off  site  on  tapes." 

Many  customers  had  no  written  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  procedures  available.  Those 
that  had  written  procedures  had  not 
archived  them  off-site  and  so  lost  access 
to  the  plans.  The  CRITSIT  team  estimates 
that  most  of  these  customers  could  have 
saved  about  1 8  hours  of  recovery  time  that 
was  spent  rebuilding  servers,  by  using 
bare-metal  recovery  solutions  such  as 
Legato  NetWorker  Recovery  Manager. 
Furthermore,  most  customers  spent  a  full 
day  just  to  locate  their  tapes,  a  delay  to 
recovery  that  could  have  been  avoided 
using  media  management  solutions  such 
as  Legato  AlphaStor. 

When  the  CRITSIT  team  held  a  round¬ 
table  in  early  October  to  recap  the  events 
of  the  disaster,  evaluate  their  performance 
and  discuss  what  they  had  learned,  they 
pinpointed  a  number  of  procedural  prob¬ 
lems  that  hampered  the  disaster  recovery 
effort.  Included  were: 


Customer  Procedural  Problems 

•  Lack  of  leadership  regarding  disaster 
recovery  measures 

•  Lack  of  handoff  between  shifts  caused 
confusion  and  lost  time 

•  No  defined  work  list,  confusion 
regarding  this.  Would  change  from 
shift  to  shift 

•  No  change  control 

•  Lack  of  documentation 

•  Too  narrow  a  focus  on  just  protecting 
data  onto  tape  without  utilizing  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  available  to  protect 
dependent  servers  and  applications 

•  No  automated  means  for  tracking  the 
location  of  tapes 

•  No  action  plan  by  the  customer 

•  Repetitive  issues  occurred  since 
someone  would  make  changes  to  a 
system  that  was  running  fine 

•  Lack  of  skilled  resources  from  cus¬ 
tomer  side 

•  Inappropriate  upper  or  executive  man¬ 
agement  responses  often  made 
recovery  efforts  difficult  and  added 
pressure  to  the  IT  staff 

•  No  single  document  that  describes  the 
environment,  what  is  backed  up,  the 
network  setup,  etc. 

•  In  many  cases,  online  data  protection 
procedures  were  not  in  place 

Key  Lessons  Learned 
One  of  the  key  lessons  learned  is  that 
online  data  protection  is  an  important  sup¬ 
plement  to  tape  protection  of  data,  and 
particularly  critical  in  enabling  business 
operations  through  the  period  that  it  takes 
to  recover  from  disaster.  As  such,  it  is  a  key 
function  that  must  be  monitored  to  ensure 
continuing  operation  that  is  nearly  as 
important  as  the  tape  backups  them¬ 
selves.  Automation  tools  that  ensure  con¬ 


stant  monitoring  and  ensure  coherent  and 
usable  data  at  all  times  are  crucial.  The 
CRITSIT  team  noted  that  customers  would 
do  well  to  over-protect  in  this  way,  rather 
than  to  under-protect,  due  to  the  major 
advantages  gained  in  dealing  with  disas¬ 
ter  recovery. 

Summary  of  Lessons  Learned 

•  Avoid  systems  with  single  points  of 
failure 

•  Favor  distributed  networks 

•  Fully  and  regularly  test  all  back-up 
sites — take  nothing  for  granted 

•  Document  system  configurations 

•  Document  disaster  recovery 
procedures 

•  Safeguard  documentation  just  as  you 
safeguard  data 

•  Document  and  track  tape  media 

•  Consider  fully  which  systems  are 
business-critical,  and  protect  them  all 

•  Consider  hot-  and  warm-site  hosting 
services 

•  Consider  working  with  professional 
DR  consultants 

•  Consider  ALL  of  your  software  options 
for  protection  of  servers,  applications 
and  tape  media,  in  addition  to  data 

A  Major  Effort 

Developing,  deploying  and  maintaining  a 
comprehensive  business  recovery  plan  is 
a  major  effort  presenting  IT  with  both  tech¬ 
nological  and  management  challenges. 
Each  potential  solution  has  multiple  trade¬ 
offs  in  terms  of  monetary  cost,  time  to 
implement  and  cost  to  maintain.  The  les¬ 
sons  learned  by  Legato,  as  presented  in 
this  article,  can  be  your  key  to  being  as 
prepared  as  possible  while  making  the 
best  management  decisions  regarding 
time,  resources  and  budget. 
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Learning  from  Disaster 

“Fortunately,  for  some  time  there  has  been  a  growing  realiza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  IT  that  contingency  planning  that  spans 
time  and  geography  and  makes  use  of  the  latest  technologies, 
is  essential,”  Wright  says. 

“It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  IT  and  everyone  else  charged 
with  protecting  the  world’s  business-critical  information  to  help 
others  learn  the  whys  and  hows  of  solid  continuance  planning,” 
he  notes.  “That  includes  vendors  with  expertise  in  disaster  recov¬ 
ery,  such  as  Legato.” 


As  an  example,  Wright  points  to  Legato’s  Critical  Response 
Team  (CRITSIT)  command  center  in  New  Jersey,  that  was 
fully  mobilized  within  hours  to  help  Legato  customers  in  the 
affected  area  cope  with  the  World  Trade  Center  emergency. 
What  ensued  for  Legato  as  a  result  of  their  September  1 1  reac¬ 
tions  to  the  tragedy  was  a  wealth  of  knowledge  from  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  lessons  learned  that  any  company  could  benefit  from 
and  enhance  their  existing  contingency  plan. 

“As  a  result  of  this  real-life  disaster  recovery  experience,  the 
Legato  CRITSIT  team  gathered  a  great  deal  of  valuable  knowl¬ 
edge,”  Wright  says.  “We  intend  to  share  this  information  with 
the  IT  community  in  general  so  that  as  many  people  as  possi¬ 
ble  can  be  even  better  prepared  for  the  next  emergency,  what¬ 
ever  it  might  be.  For  the  storage  industry,  the  events  of 
September  1 1  turned  business  continuance  planning  into  a  new 
art  form.” 

According  to  Doug  O’Shaughnessy,  Legato’s  vice  president  of 
customer  support  and  leader  of  the  CRITSIT  team,  the  feedback 
that  the  team  received,  coupled  with  Legato’s  extensive  experi¬ 
ence  working  with  global  Fortune  1000  companies,  indicates 
that  the  biggest  problems  facing  Legato’s  customers  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  to  do  with  reading  backup  and  restoring  data  from  tape. 

Instead,  the  most  serious  predicaments  centered  on: 

•  Lack  of  documented  recovery  procedures 


•  Configuring  replacement  hardware  without  documentation 
detailing  the  original  systems  configuration  and  setups 

•  Lack  of  tape  documentation  and  tracking,  and  inadequate 
tape  archive  policies 

•  Lack  of  protection  for  departmental  servers 

From  dealing  with  these  problems,  Legato  has  identified  five 
key  lessons: 

Lesson  1: 

Document  System  Configurations — According  to  O’Shaughnessy, 
CRITSIT  team  members  discovered  that  many  customers  had 
not  adequately  documented  their  system  configurations.  This 
fundamental  precaution  takes  the  form  of  a  simple,  but  high¬ 
ly  important  document  that  includes  all  configuration  address¬ 
es  and  settings  required  to  make  the  infrastructure  operational. 
The  document  should  be  stored  off-site. 

Lesson  2: 

Document  and  Archive  Disaster  Recovery  Procedures — 
Preparedness  includes  having  a  comprehensive,  written  disas¬ 
ter  recovery  procedure  in  place,  including  all  the  strategies  nec¬ 
essary  to  efficiently  manage  the  recovery.  Again,  the  documents 
should  be  archived  off-site  along  with  business-critical  data. 

Lesson  3: 

Safeguard,  Document  and  Track  Tape  Media — Among  the  1 8 
customers  Legato  worked  with  following  the  September  1 1  dis¬ 
aster,  O’Shaughnessy  estimates  that  about  30  percent  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  data  was  lost  because  it  had  not  been  backed  up  or  rotated 
off-site  quickly  enough.  Among  those  Legato  customers  who 
did  have  tape  archives  stored  off-site,  very  few  had  documenta¬ 
tion  recording  the  contents  of  those  tapes.  Tape  contents  must 
be  documented  and,  again,  the  documentation  stored  off-site. 

Lesson  4: 

Identify  and  Protect  all  Business-Critical  Servers — Restoring  busi¬ 
ness  operations  means  that  the  servers  that  hosted  business-crit¬ 
ical  applications — for  example,  email  and  database  servers — have 
to  be  recovered.  Every  server,  as  well  as  most  desktop  and  laptop 
systems,  needs  to  be  protected.  In  addition  to  basic  data  protec¬ 
tion,  bare-metal  recovery  solutions  allow  easier  replacement  and 
rebuilding  of  critical  application  servers  with  minimal  effort. 

Lesson  5: 

Online  Data  Protection  Can  Ease  Recovery — The  customers  who 
fared  best  in  the  hours  after  the  disaster  had  instant  access  to 
online  off-site  copies  of  their  production  data.  This  second  or 
third  copy  of  critical  data  had  been  produced  in  real  time  by 
replication  technologies.  These  technologies  were  either  embed¬ 
ded  in  the  storage  hardware  itself  or  running  on  the  servers 
attached  to  storage  and  sending  data  as  fast  as  it  was  written 
across  a  wire  connection  to  a  remote  storage  facility. 

“One  of  the  most  important  lessons  to  come  out  of  this  expe¬ 
rience  is  that  online  data  protection  is  a  critical  supplement  to 
the  tape  protection  of  data,”  explained  O’Shaughnessy. 
“Enterprises  need  automation  tools  that  provide  constant  mon¬ 
itoring  and  coherent  and  usable  data  at  all  times.” 
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Legato  Solutions 

Legato  defines  disaster  recovery  as  fully  recovering  the  failed 
infrastructure  and  site  following  a  disaster.  This  includes 
rebuilding  the  IT  infrastructure,  restoring  data,  and  restart¬ 
ing  the  applications  and  networks  needed  to  support  business 
operations. 

Business  continuance  planning  includes  preparing  to  host 
the  business  through  recovery  by  establishing  a  temporary  oper¬ 
ation  site  or  “hot-site.”  Typically  a  second  copy  of  production 
data  is  constantly  maintained  at  the  hot-site  and,  in  case  of  dis¬ 
aster,  business  operations  are  transferred  to  this  site  while  dis¬ 
aster  recovery  takes  place. 


Legato  NetWorker 

Legato’s  basic  disaster  recovery  product  is  Legato  NetWorker, 
an  integrated  and  scalable  family  of  storage  management  soft¬ 
ware  solutions  that  provides  data  protection  and  storage  man¬ 
agement  services  for  networks  of  all  sizes.  NetWorker  provides 
backup,  recovery,  archive  and  automated  disaster  recovery  for 
file/print,  database,  and  application  servers  and  their  networked 
clients. 


Legato  AlphaStor 

Another  disaster  recovery  product  that  works  with  Legato 
NetWorker  to  provide  advanced  media  management  for  all  tape  ^ 
media  across  multiple  NetWorker  servers.  AlphaStor  provides 
a  single  and  consolidated  view  of  all  NetWorker  media  and 
other  storage  media  in  order  to  greatly  simplify  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  tape  media  that  is  stored  remotely. 

Legato  RepliStor  (formerly  Legato  Octopus) 

This  business  continuance  solution  performs  real-time  and  peri¬ 
odic  replication  of  data  between  systems.  Selected  data  can  be 
replicated  from  single-  or  multiple-source  systems  to  single  or 

multiple  target  systems  locally  or 
remotely,  across  a  LAN  or  WAN 
connection. 

Legato  Automated  Availability 
Manager  (AAM) 

A  clustering  solution  designed  to 
manage  the  transfer  of  applications 
between  production  and  remote 
sites  in  the  event  of  a  disaster. 
Legato  AAM  supports  a  virtually 
unlimited  number  of  servers,  all 
major  operating  systems  environ¬ 
ments  and  types  of  data  storage,  and 
all  strategic  applications  for  enter¬ 
prise  business. 

Legato  AAM  for  WANs  for  EMC 
Symmetrix  Remote  Data  Facility 
(SRDF) 

This  solution  provides  disaster  pro¬ 
tection  for  applications  with  data 
residing  on  EMC  Symmetrix  sys¬ 
tems  that  are  remotely  mirrored 
using  SRDE  Recovery  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  site  is  accomplished  by  control¬ 
ling  the  resynchronization  of  SRDF 
data  to  the  original  site  along  with  the  restart  of  applications 
while  business  operations  continue  to  function. 

“No  one  has  to  be  reminded  that  we  live  in  a  complex,  diffi¬ 
cult  and  sometimes  dangerous  world,”  Wright  concludes.  “At 
Legato,  our  response  has  been  to  develop  the  systems  and 
expertise  required  to  help  enterprises  meet  their  need  for  a  seam¬ 
less,  automated  business  environment,  no  matter  what  chal¬ 
lenges  they  have  to  face.”  0 


Legato  NetWorker  Recovery  Manager 

This  add-on  product  for  Legato  NetWorker  provides  single¬ 
point,  disaster  recovery  for  NetWorker-protected  servers  and 
clients  running  Windows  or  Solaris. 


For  more  information,  log  on  to 
www.legato.com  or  call  650-210-7000 


Legato,  The  Legato  logo  design,  Legato  NetWorker,  Celestra,  GEMS  and  SmartMedia  are  registered  trademarks  and  Co- 
StandbyServer,  RepliStor,  SnapShotServer,  QuikStartz  and  San  Academy  are  trademarks  or  servicemarks  of  Legato  Systems,  Inc.  All 
other  brand  and  product  names  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 
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Leadership  &  Innovation  for 
the  Future  of  the  Enterprise 

Is  your  organization  capable  of  moving  and  using  data  from  any 
point  within  the  value  chain  at  any  time?  Have  you  established 
technological  or  procedural  integration  across  your  enterprise?  Does 
your  infrastructure  consist  of  groups  of  applications  that  work 
together  and  can  freely  share  information?  Can  your  front-end, 
customer-facing  applications  seamlessly  deliver  data  to  and  use 
data  from  back-end  systems?  If  you  answered  no  to  any  of  these 
questions,  you  must  attend  the  Fourth  Annual  CIO  100  Symposium® 
&  Awards.  Join  senior  IT  executives,  industry  gurus  and  CIO  100 
Award  Winners  as  they  share  how  they  have  structured  and  designed 
their  integrated  enterprises. 

To  enroll,  CALL  800  355-0246  or  visit  our  WEB  SITE 
at  www.cio.com/conferences. 
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MASTERING  THE  E-BUSINESS  ENVIRONMENT  By  Scott  Kirsner 


IM  is  here.  RU  prepared? 

Instant  messaging  software  isn't  just  for  teenagers.  Businesses  that  adopt  it  foster 
speedy  communication  and  collaboration. 


THE  NEXT  APPLICATION  WITH  THE  POTENTIAL  TO 

scramble  your  company’s  power  structure  is  here,  and 
your  colleagues  are  already  using  it. 

First  was  the  spreadsheet,  which  gave  a  budgetary 
edge  to  astute  managers  who  quickly  learned  how  to 
game  the  numbers.  Then  came  PowerPoint,  which 
helped  executives  reinvigorate  stale,  old  ideas  through 
the  magic  of  computer  graphics. 

Now,  the  software  that’s  shaking  things  up  is  the 
instant  messaging  (IM)  client.  First  popularized  by 
AOL,  IM  is  a  communications  technology  that  basi¬ 
cally  does  two  things:  It  tells  you  who  else  is  connected 
to  the  network  at  a  given  moment,  and  it  lets  you 
exchange  data — short-hand  messages,  documents,  Web 
addresses — with  them  instantly. 

Since  this  is  the  point  in  most  articles  where  the  writer 
whips  out  a  statistic  from  an  analyst  firm  to  convince  you 
that  you  ought  to  continue  reading  because  this  is  seri¬ 
ous  stuff,  I  should  let  you  know  that  Gartner  predicts 
that  by  2005,  IM  will  be  used  more  often  than  e-mail. 

That  stat  suggests  that  instant  messaging  is  rapidly 
evolving  from  a  toy  used  by  teenagers  for  gossip  and 


trash  talking  into  a  business  tool  used  by  adults  for  gos¬ 
sip  and  trash  talking.  Seriously,  anecdotal  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  some  executives  are  finding  IM  to  be  a  valuable 
new  communications  channel  that  helps  them  get 
answers  more  quickly  and  collaborate  more  smoothly. 
The  Gartner  projection  was  enough  to  make  me  curious 
about  the  ways  that  instant  messaging  is  being  used  today, 
its  benefits  and  disadvantages,  and  the  usage  dynamics 
that  might  develop  once  it  is  adopted  more  widely. 

How  Is  IM  Used  Today?  Like  e-mail,  it’s  a  way  to 
link  geographically  dispersed  individuals.  Like  the  tele¬ 
phone  (and  unlike  e-mail),  it’s  a  synchronous  mode  of 
communication,  which  means  that  you  get  instant 
responses  to  questions  you  ask.  Instant  messaging  lets 
colleagues  anywhere  have  a  whispering-across-the- 
cubicle-wall  exchange,  which  supports  collaboration 
(and  also  casual  exchanges  about  last  night’s  ballgames). 

Jim  McCain,  president  of  McCain  and  Associates,  a 
sales  consulting  company  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  says  that 
using  instant  messaging  software  has  helped  reduce  his 
phone  bills.  The  company  has  11  full-time  employees 
scattered  from  Tallahassee,  Fla.  to  Hyderabad,  India. 

“It’s  just  like  having  my  office  next  to  any  of  [my 
employees’],  and  being  able  to  stick  my  head  in  and  ask 
a  question,”  McCain  says.  “And  it  makes  the  people  who 
work  with  me  feel  like  they  have  an  open  door  to  me  at 
all  times.”  McCain  also  says  that  given  the  time  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  company’s  far-flung  offices,  the  IM 
software  is  helpful  because  it  lets  him  know  that  even 
though  it’s  evening  in  India,  one  of  his  employees  there 
is  still  at  work  and  is  available  to  help  solve  a  problem. 

IBM  was  one  of  the  earliest  corporate  users  of  instant 
messaging.  John  Patrick,  IBM’s  vice  president  of  Inter¬ 
net  technology  in  Somers,  N.Y.,  says  that  he  began 
experimenting  with  IM  in  1997.  Today,  about  100,000 
IBMers  are  active  IMers,  sending  between  1  million  and 
2  million  messages  a  day. 

Patrick  says  that  many  people  use  instant  messaging 
as  a  kind  of  silent  partner  during  conference  calls. 
Here’s  one  scenario:  Two  groups  of  attorneys  are  nego- 
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Assuring  Business  Availability* 


How  to  really  squeeze  your  storage 
while  maximizing  application 

Reducing  storage  costs  enterprise-wide  while  satisfying  your  customers’  demands  for  information  is 
faster,  easier  and  more  efficient  with  our  Application-Centric  Storage  Management™  (ACSMrM)  approach. 

ACSM,  as  delivered  by  the  PATROL®  Storage  Management  product  suite,  enables  you  to  recover 
storage  costs  by  tracking  asset  and  application  usage.  To  optimize  your  storage  investments  by 
proactively  anticipating  future  system  purchases.  And  to  lower  your  storage- administration  costs  by 
forecasting  capacity  thresholds  in  advance.  All  of  which  can  make  a  significant  impact  on  your  total 
storage  ownership  costs.  As  well  as  your  bottom  line. 

The  PATROL  Storage  Management  solution  graphically  displays  all  your  storage 
resources  -  simplifying  asset  management  and  providing  you  with  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  make  smarter  short-  and  long-term  storage-management  decisions.  So  you 
can  reduce  your  storage-ownership,  training  and  staffing  costs,  keep  your  mission- critical 
applications  performing  and  ensure  the  availability  of  your  business. 

We’ve  further  enhanced  this  solution  with  our  ACSM  Consortium,  which  maintains  key 
relationships  with  industry  leaders  to  ensure  that  you  get  the  strongest  products  for  your  infrastructure. 

To  discover  how  a  new  perspective  on  your  storage  environment  can  make  your  bottom  line 
look  better,  contact  BMC  Software  at  www.bmc.com/acsm/storage  or  800-865-4262.  And  start 
squeezing  your  storage  costs  down  to  size. 

BMC  Software  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  BMC  Software,  the  BMC  Software  logos  and  all  other  BMC  Software  product  or  service  names  are  registered  trademarks  or  trademarks  of 
BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  and  registered  trademarks  belong  to  their  respective  companies.  ©  2001  BMC  Software,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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tiating  with  each  other  over  a  contract.  One  side,  which 
might  he  geographically  dispersed  or  sitting  in  their 
home  office,  can  converse  among  themselves  with  IM 
to  adjust  their  strategy  on  the  fly — without  the  other 
side  hearing  a  word  over  the  speakerphone. 

Executives  might  also  want  a  silent  PR  partner  to 
assist  them  during  a  phone  call  with  a  reporter,  says 
Ted  Graham,  worldwide  director  of  knowledge  man- 
agement  services  at  the  New  York  City-based  public 
relations  firm  Hill  &  Knowlton.  “If  you  got  a  call  from 

Instant  messaging  will  be  used 
in  some  ways  that  are 
productive  and  some  that 
are  a  bit  warped. 

a  reporter,  you  could  find  somebody  from  your  [pub- 
lie  relations]  account  team  online  and  be  able  to  ask 
them  questions  during  the  interview,”  Graham  says, 
outlining  a  pilot  program  underway  at  his  company. 

Graham  also  says  that  his  assistant  uses  IM  to  com¬ 
municate  with  him  when  he’s  out  of  the  office.  “It 
supercedes  the  hundred  messages  in  my  [e-mail]  inbox, 
because  it  pops  right  up  on  my  screen,”  he  says. 

What  Are  the  Benefits  of  IM?  Users  of  instant  mes¬ 
saging  software  can  create  their  own  circumscribed 
universe  of  friends  and  colleagues;  Patrick  calls  it  “your 
current  circle  of  knowledge  partners.”  With  most  soft¬ 
ware,  you  can  decide  who  to  include  and  who  to 
exclude.  That  means  that  instant  messaging  is  a  fairly 
pure  channel  of  communication.  It  could  be  a  way  for 
only  your  assistant,  your  spouse  and  your  boss  to  get 
in  touch.  Or  it  could  include  a  whole  project  team,  or 
everyone  in  your  department.  But  unlike  e-mail,  if  you 
carefully  control  who  has  access  to  your  IM  “screen 
name”  (the  equivalent  of  an  e-mail  address),  you  won’t 
constantly  be  cc’ed  on  messages  you  don’t  care  about. 

Most  people  treat  their  IM  screen  name  the  same 
way  they  treat  their  cell  phone  number;  they  only 
divulge  it  to  people  who  deserve  a  certain  level  of  pri¬ 
ority.  (Some  IM  applications  can  already  beam  mes¬ 
sages  not  just  to  PCs  but  to  cell  phones  too.) 

Instant  messaging  also  helps  you  get  questions 
answered  more  quickly.  Unlike  sending  an  e-mail,  IM 
correspondence  takes  place  in  real-time.  You  don’t  have 
to  wait  interminably  for  someone  to  respond  (or  not); 
you  get  an  answer  immediately— or  at  least  a  pointer  to 
someone  who  is  likely  to  know  the  answer. 


What  Are  the  Disadvantages?  “One  reason  com¬ 
panies  have  hesitated  in  deploying  IM  widely  is  the 
security  risk,”  says  David  Ferrero,  CEO  of  Zion  Soft¬ 
ware  in  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  which  develops  IM  cus¬ 
tomer  service  applications  for  companies.  It’s  too  easy 
for  people  to  potentially  intercept  your  messages.  And 
since  file-transfer  is  a  feature  of  many  IM  clients,  it’s 
also  too  easy  for  someone  to  deposit  a  virus  directly  on 
your  desktop,  bypassing  any  virus  scanners  that  may 
be  in  place  at  your  company.  But  some  IM  clients  have 
stronger  security  provisions  than  others— and  security 
will  hopefully  improve  over  time. 

Some  people  who  have  tried  IM  say  that  it’s  too  much 
of  a  distraction.  Coworkers  are  always  messaging  them 
with  random  jokes,  questions  and  observations.  Indeed, 
having  IM  software  on  the  desktop— regularly  chiming 
with  incoming  queries — has  the  potential  to  erode  one’s 
efficiency.  But  most  instant  messaging  software  allows 
you  to  set  your  status,  which  is  akin  to  hanging  a  “Wel¬ 
come”  or  “Do  Not  Disturb”  sign  outside  your  office  door. 

What  Usage  Dynamics  Will  Develop?  As  was  the 
case  with  spreadsheets  and  PowerPoint,  instant  mes¬ 
saging  will  be  used  in  some  ways  that  are  productive 
and  some  that  are  a  bit  warped.  It’s  easy  to  imagine 
employees  leaving  their  IM  applications  logged  on  at  all 
times,  to  try  to  give  supervisors  the  impression  that 
they’re  online  and  working  diligently,  24/7.  Their  bosses 
shouldn’t  take  long  to  get  wise  to  that  ruse. 

When  used  intelligently— as  a  “circle  of  knowledge  part¬ 
ners,”  as  Patrick  puts  it,  not  just  an  electronic  grapevine — 
instant  messaging  has  the  potential  to  grease  the  wheels  of 
progress.  Questions  get  answered  immediately,  ad  hoc  dis¬ 
cussions  and  debates  take  place  online  instead  of  during 
meandering  in-person  meetings,  and  small  problems  are 
solved  before  they  have  the  time  to  turn  into  big  problems. 

The  organizational  shifts  that  may  happen  as  a  result  of 
IM  usage  could  be  significant.  The  most  knowledgeable, 
effective  and  influential  people  will  cluster  together  in  self- 
organizing  IM  communities — shutting  out  those  regarded 
as  incompetent  or  overly  concerned  with  process  and  sta¬ 
tus.  Before  long,  a  true  gauge  of  an  employee’s  influence 
and  the  depth  of  their  knowledge  might  be  how  many  IM 
communities  they’re  part  of  within  the  company,  not  how 
long  they’ve  been  working  there. 

Or,  it  could  just  be  an  indicator  of  how  many  good 
jokes  they  know.  R1 


Boston-based  writer  Scott  Kirsner  may  be  promiscuous  when  it  comes  to  giv¬ 
ing  out  his  e-mail  address  ( kirsner@att.net ),  but  he's  a  prude  about  his  IM 
screen  name.  Send  column  feedback  to  ecosystem@darwinmag.com . 
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"Tallan  is  different  from  other 

TECHNOLOGY  FIRMS.  THEY  GET  THE 

job  done.  Period.” 


Most  of  our  client  comments  are  equally  flattering.  Why?  We  become  deeply  involved  in  clients’ 
businesses  -  delivering  software  development,  enterprise  infrastructure,  creative  design  and 
strategic  technology  direction.  Our  highly  skilled  project  teams  are  often  considered  to  be  valued 
members  of  clients’  IT  organizations.  Plus,  we  work  smarter  by  staying  on  top  of  the  best 
new  solutions  for  e-business/e-commerce,  data  warehousing,  supply  chain,  and  vendor/service 
development.  The  result:  unmatched  client  satisfaction.  And  some  really  nice  quotes. 
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Call  us  to  discuss  your  next  project  at  1-877-9TALLAIM 
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The  Midwestern  brokerage  giant  invests  in  state-of-the-art  IT  systems,  but  when  it 
comes  to  serving  customers,  technology  takes  a  backseat 


town  marked  on  the  highway  by  little  more  than  a 
battered  sign  and  a  cotton  gin.  From  sunup  to  sun¬ 
down  most  days,  Crenan  is  out  on  the  land  super- 
vising  planting  and  checking  on  the  health  of  his 

, 

livestock,  so  when  he  wants  to  make  a  trade  he  4 
needs  an  investment  adviser  who  can  pull  up  his  ^ 
portfolio  and  execute  a  trade  for  him  with  a  quick  3 
cell  phone  call.  But  more  important,  Crenan  values  | 
the  personal  relationship  he  has  with  his  adviser— 
she  doesn't  just  handle  his  trading  tasks,  she 
knows  him  well  enough  to  tell  him  when  he's  mak- 
ing  a  mistake.  That's  why  Crenan's  call  is  always  to 
Melanie  Shuffield,  an  Edward  Jones  investment  rep 
based  in  nearby  Cameron,  Texas.  "Instead  of  being 


In  the  days  following  the  Sept.  1 1  attacks  a  lot  of 
investors  were  running  scared.  But  not  Jim  Crenan. 
"Since  the  11th,  I've  bought  more  stock  than  I've 
ever  owned  in  my  life,"  he  says,  noting  that  in  the 
month  after  the  event  he  purchased  at  least  1 7  dif¬ 
ferent  stocks  in  multiples  of  anywhere  from  1 00  to 
500  shares  apiece. 

But  Crenan  doesn't  fit  the  mold  of  the  average 
aggressive  market  investor.  He  doesn't  spend  his 
days  tinkering  with  his  portfolio  on  the  computer  or 
obsessing  over  the  vagaries  of  CNBC's  stock  ticker. 
Crenan's  office  is  the  cab  of  his  Dodge  pickup,  and 
his  workplace  is  the  rolling  fields  of  his  family's 
6,400-acre  cattle  ranch  in  Wilson,  Texas,  a  tiny  rural 


LOYAL  CUSTOMER 
Cattle  rancher  Jim  Crenan 
values  his  personal 
relationship  with  his 
Edward  Jones  broker. 
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an  account  number  with  Merrill  Lynch,”  he 
says,  “I’m  Jim  Crenan  with  Melanie.” 

Edward  Jones  is  not  your  typical  bro- 
kerage  firm.  Its  average  customer  lives  in  a 
small  town  and  is  more  likely  to  read  USA 
Today  than  The  Financial  Times.  And  in  an 
industry  that  has  gorged  itself  on  virtually 
every  technology  fad  and  fashion,  the 
St.  Louis'based  Jones  stands  out  for  its 
low'tech,  no  frills,  relationship-focused 
approach  to  investing.  Unlike  nearly  all  of 
its  competitors,  Jones  has  yet  to  offer  online 
trading  to  its  clients.  Instead,  trades  require 
a  phone  conversation  or  face-to-face  meet¬ 
ing  with  a  broker.  In  fact,  customers  can’t 
even  contact  brokers  directly  by  e-mail;  the 


POWER  BROKERS  Edward  Jones 
Managing  Partner  John  Bachmann  (left) 
and  CIO  Rich  Malone  don't  do  technology 
for  technology's  sake. 


Jones  way  dictates  that  customers  wishing 
to  e-mail  must  fill  out  a  form  on  the  com¬ 
pany’s  website.  Those  e-mails  are  then 
routed  through  the  main  office  in  St.  Louis, 
sorted  and  then  dispatched  to  brokers  via 
the  corporate  intranet,  a  two-day  process. 

Jones’s  refusal  to  trade  online,  its  lack  of 
direct  e-mail  and  its  small-town  focus  have 
led  many  to  label  the  company  a  technology 
dinosaur,  trying  to  get  by  on  shoestring- 
budget  IT  and  Midwestern  charm.  But  the 
opposite  is  in  fact  the  case.  Jones  invests  a 
great  deal  of  effort  and  money  in  technol¬ 
ogy  (11  percent  of  its  annual  revenue  is 
spent  on  IT  compared  with  an  industry 
average  of  9  percent).  It  recently  made  huge 
investments  in  two  new  data  centers  (an 
$85  million  one  that  opened  in  Tempe, 
Ariz.,  last  fall  and  a  $30  million  one  slated 
to  open  in  April  in  St.  Louis).  The  company 
has  begun  overhauling  its  satellite-based 
network  and  plans  to  implement  digital 
document  technologies  that  will  cut  down 
on  the  amount  of  paper  traveling  between 
almost  8,000  held  offices  and  St.  Louis  head¬ 
quarters.  It  also  hasn’t  neglected  the  Inter¬ 
net:  Customers  can  check  their  account 
balances,  pay  bills,  apply  for  mortgages  and 
view  their  statements  on  the  company’s 
website. 

But  where  the  company  draws  the  line  is 
investing  in  a  technology  that  might  get 
between  its  customers  and  brokers.  Jones 
believes  that  relationship  should  be  invio¬ 
late  and  that  technology  should  support  it 
but  never  replace  it.  As  for  Jones’s  behind- 
the-times  image,  Managing  Partner  John 
Bachmann  shrugs  it  off,  adding  “We’ve 
never  been  hurt  by  being  underestimated.” 

Small  Investors 
Are  Big  Business 

Jones  caters  to  individual  investors,  many 
of  whom  are  retirees  and  small-business 
owners  in  rural  communities  and  suburban 
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RECESSION? 

WHAT 

RECESSION? 

THOUGH  LABELED  A 
CONSERVATIVE  COMPANY, 
EDWARD  JONES'S  GROWTH 
HAS  BEEN  ANYTHING  BUT 
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Register  to  Win  a  NEW  APC 


Smart-UPS®  1500! 

All  entrants  will  receive  APCs 
Enterprise  Solutions  Kit 


Register  to  Win  a  NEW  APC  Smart-UPS® 

All  entrants  will  receive  APCs  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit 

□  YES!  Enter  me  to  win  a  FREE  New  APC  Smart-UPS®  1500  and  send  me  APCs 

Enterprise  Solutions  Kit  (See  APC  Website  for  complete  promotion  details) 

□  NO.  I’m  not  interested  at  this  time,  but  please  add  me  to  your  mailing  list. 

Name:  Title: 


Simply  mail  or  fax  this  completed  coupon,  or  contact 
APC,  and  you  will  be  entered  to  win  a  FREE  APC 
Smart-UPS  1500!  All  entrants  will  receive  APCs 
Enterprise  Solutions  Kit.  Better  yet,  enter  today  at  the 
APC  website! 

Key  Code 

http://promo.apc.com  eii8y 

(888)  289-APCC  x6339  •  FAX:  (401 )  788-2797 
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How  to  Contact  APC 

Call:  (888)  289-APCC 

use  the  extension  on  the  reverse  side 

Fax:(401)  788-2797 

Visit:  http://promo.apc.com 

use  the  key  code  on  the  reverse  side 


Legendary  Reliability”" 


Now  APC  helps  you  solve  your  networks 
problems  before  they  happen 

Can  10  Million  Customers  Be  Wrong?  Not  About  APC  Smart-UPS®. 


The  world's  most  preferred  server  protection  now  comes  with 
even  more  intelligence. 

APC  Smart-UPS  employ  APC's  PowerChute®  Business  Edition 
software  to  provide  safe  shutdown,  power  event  analysis,  recom¬ 
mended  actions  and  mass  configuration  capability.  Remote  man¬ 
agement  is  possible  with  APC's  Web/SNMP  Management  Card. 


APC  1 

legendary  Reliability' 

Enterprise  Manager  1 
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Device  Status 
Devtce  Summary 
Activity  Log 

REPORTS 

Device  Status 

Bad  Battery 

Downtime 

Load 

Runtime  Remaining 
Self-Test  Results 
Threshold  Exceptions 
Unreachable  Device* 


nker.seftware  apcc  com  Runtime  Remaining  Threshold  Viol. .  SMART-UPS  700 
2ombie.sothvare.apcc.com  Runtime  Remaining  Threshold  Viol.  SMART-UPS  700 
■bonjovisortware  apcc  com  UPS  Battery  Age  Threshold  Violated  SMART-UPS  700 
adapterdon  software  apcc ...  Runtime  Remaining  Threshold  Viol.  SMART-UPS  700 
pharoh  software  apcc  com  Runtime  Remaining  Threshold  Viol.  SMART-UPS  700 
gaiileo  software  apcc  com  UPS  Age  Threshold  Violated  SMART-UPS  700 

explorer  software  apcc  com  UPS  Battery  Age  Threshold  Violated  SMART-UPS  700 
159  21512  232  UPS  Battery  Age  Threshold  Violated  SMART-UPS  700 

c3po  software  apcc  com  UPS  Battery  Age  Threshold  Violated  Symmetra 
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APC  Enterprise  Manager*  Features: 


•  Real-time  Status  and  Event  Notification: 

-  Enables  IT  Managers  to  view  status  information  of  APC  devices  across  the  network 
at  a  glance  and  receive  e-mail  notification  when  there  is  a  change  in  status 

•  Recommended  Actions: 

-  Displays  probable  cause  of  power  event  and  recommends  a  course  of  action  to 
correct  the  problem,  reducing  the  need  for  training  and  speeding  troubleshooting 

•  On-Demand  Battery  Status  Reports: 

-  Detailed  reports  on  battery  age,  load,  health,  etc.,  facilitate  the  timely 
replacement  of  UPS  batteries,  reducing  a  major  risk  of  downtime 

•  Downtime  and  On-Battery  Reports: 

-  Unique  reports  help  determine  runtime  throughout  the  network 

-  Helps  network  administrators  to  increase  availability  by  pinpointing  devices  that 
require  additional  runtime  and  aids  in  Service  Level  Agreement  management 

Customize  your  Smart-UPS®  with  remote 
management  and  rebooting  capabilities. 
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arcs  web  Site 
Testdove  Demo 
Remote  Monitoring 


Battery  Capacity: 

Battery  Voltage: 

Number  of  External  Batteries: 
Self -Test  Result: 

Sett-Test  Date: 

Calibration  Result: 

Calibration  Date: 


For  high-level  net¬ 
work  management, 

APC  Enterprise 
Manager  software 
is  the  answer.  This 
scalable  software 
allows  management 
of  hundreds  or  thou¬ 
sands  of  Smart-UPS 
simultaneously, 
regardless  of  how 
large  an  area  they  are 
distributed  across. 

APC's  Smart-UPS  range 
in  size  from  420VA  to 
5000VA  and  are  perfect 

for  protecting  everything  from  small  business  servers 
to  enterprise-level  servers. 

Contact  APC  today  and  let  APC's  Legendary  Reliability" 
work  for  you! 


"APC  UPS  equipment  is  such  an  integral  part  of 
our  network,  it  pays  for  itself  every  day. " 

Chris  Michaels 

Chief  Technology  Officer 

Voyager.net  [now  dba  CoreComm  ( www.core.com )] 


|  Also  Look  for  Rack  and  3-phase  UPS  Solutions  from  APC! 


“Optional  software  for  APC  Smart-UPS.  Not  included. 


£  Status  of  Smart  UPS  1000  named  UPS. 

JDEN 

_  1 

On  Line,  No  Alarms  Present 

Reason  For  Last  Transfer  To  Battery: 

Detection  of  a  line  voltage  notch  or  spike. 

Internal  Temperature: 

024.7  °C 

Runtime: 

5  Hours  4  Minutes 

Input  Voltage: 

118.6 

VAC 

Input  Frequency: 

59  75 

Hz 

Maximum  Line  Voltage: 

118.6 

VAC 

Minimum  Line  Voltage: 

118.8 

VAC 

V  Output  power  status 

Output  Voltage: 

118.8 

VAC 

Output  Frequency: 

59.75 

HZ 

Load  Power: 

000.0 

%  watts 

■  Battery  status  n 

100.0 

27.67 

000 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 

Unknown 
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Smart-UPS ®  1000  Tower 
N+l  2001  "Best  in  Show" 
Internet  Week  and 
Network  Computing 
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APC  Smart-UPS®  Features: 


Improved  Battery  Management: 

Extended  Range  AVR  Boost  and  Trim  reduce  battery  usage 

Multiple  Communication  Ports: 

Provide  for  USB  and  Serial  connection 

Built-in  SmartSlof": 

Lets  you  customize  your  Smart-UPS  with  remote  management  and  rebooting 
capabilities,  among  other  features 

Improved,  easier  to  read  LED  Display 

Display  and  alarms  alert  you  to  changes  in  battery  and  load  conditions 


Legendary  Reliability 


Register  to  win  a  NEW  APC  Smart-UPS®  1 500  today! 

To  order:  Visit  http://promo.apc.com  Key  Code  el  1 8y  •  Call  888-289- APCC  x6339  •  Fax  401-788-2797 


All  entrants  will  receive  a  FREE 
APC  Enterprise  Solutions  Kit! 
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THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH  Edward  Jones  rep  Michelle  Reis  sends  cards  and  the 
occasional  bag  of  jelly  beans  to  clients. 
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towns.  “Their  market  is  the  Mom-and-Pop 
business  with  $10,000  to  invest,”  says  Heber 
Farnsworth,  an  assistant  professor  of 
finance  at  Washington  University  based  in 
St.  Louis.  “And  the  Jones  model  has  been  to 
try  and  take  the  level  of  service  and  at  ten- 
tion  that  millionaires  get  and  give  it  to  those 
Mom-and-Pop  investors.” 

The  company  provides  that  personal 
touch  through  its  field  offices  in  Canada, 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Each  new  location  is  built  from  the  ground 
up  with  investment  reps  going  door-to- 
door  to  grow  their  clientele. 

When  Michelle  Reis  first  moved  from 
North  Dakota  to  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.,  in 
December  1990,  she  didn’t  know  a  soul. 
Like  every  other  new  Jones  rep  she  spent 
her  first  months  there  walking  around 
town  and  knocking  on  doors  to  introduce 
herself  and  the  company.  “It’s  very  cold  in 
Minnesota.  I  definitely  went  through  a  cou¬ 
ple  pair  of  boots  that  winter,”  she  says. 

Melanie  Shuffield  had  a  similar  experi¬ 
ence  (albeit  a  wee  bit  warmer)  to  Reis’s  when 
she  started  the  Jones  office  in  Cameron,  in 
winter  1989.  To  immerse  herself  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  she  joined  a  number  of  local  com¬ 
munity  groups,  including  the  arts  and 
service  league,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Methodist  church,  and  the  Rotary  Club. 
With  2,900  client  accounts  and  $140  million 
in  assets,  Shuffield  doesn’t  have  to  pound 
the  pavement  much  these  days,  but  she  still 
puts  a  lot  of  effort  into  staying  in  touch 
with  her  customers  on  a  personal  level.  Her 
office  sends  birthday  cards  as  well  as  sym¬ 
pathy  and  get-well  cards  when  it  hears 
about  a  death  or  illness  in  a  client’s  family. 
She  sends  her  clients  little  notes  when  she 
sees  their  picture  in  the  local  paper,  and 
when  a  client  executes  a  sufficiently  large 
trade  with  her,  she  sends  out  a  bag  of  jelly 
beans  as  a  small  token  of  appreciation.  “I 
used  to  send  out  a  box  of  chocolates,” 


Shuffield  says.  “But  in  Texas  it’s  too  hot  for 
chocolates — sometimes  even  in  the  winter 
they  melt.” 

From  Space-Based 
to  Land-Based 

Keeping  all  of  Jones’s  remote  offices  con¬ 
nected  to  the  markets  and  to  corporate 
headquarters  is  one  of  the  company’s 
biggest  technical  challenges.  “We  have  only 
one  profit  center:  [the  branches] ,”  says  CIO 
Rich  Malone,  “so  the  network  is  critical.  It’s 
how  we  get  information  back  and  forth, 
and  it  connects  us  to  the  exchanges.  If  the 
network  doesn’t  work,  we’ve  got  prob¬ 
lems.”  Currently  all  the  offices  are  con¬ 
nected  by  a  satellite  network,  but  during 
the  past  few  years  it  has  become  clear  to 


Malone  and  the  rest  of  the  management 
team  that  the  current  network  will  soon  be 
insufficient  for  their  growing  technology 
needs.  Bandwidth  needs  are  rapidly  out¬ 
stripping  what  the  satellite  network  can 
provide,  and  that  problem  is  likely  to  get 
worse  as  the  company  begins  digitally  stor¬ 
ing  and  sending  the  reams  of  paper  it 
processes  each  day.  Jones  is  also  using  an 
increasing  number  of  Web  applications, 
which  tend  to  perform  better  on  terrestrial 
networks  (hber-optic  land-based  cable). 

Jones  has  decided  to  switch  over  to  a 
land-based  network,  an  expensive  project 
that  Malone  hoped  to  get  under  way  in 
mid-2002  and  is  likely  to  take  12  to  24  months 
to  complete.  Installing  the  new  network  will 
also  present  some  interesting  challenges. 
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Synygy  has  a  ten-year  history  of  successfully  implementing  Enterprise  Incentive  Management  (EIM) 
software  on  time,  within  budget,  and  with  consistently  high  client  satisfaction. 

Synygy  has  helped  Sun  Microsystems,  GE  Lighting,  DuPont,  Bausch  &  Lomb,  Fleet  Mortgage  Group,  Johnson  &  Johnson,  Coors  Brewing,  Siemens,  and  dozens  of 
other  Global  2000  companies  turn  their  variable  pay  plans  from  an  operational  hassle  into  a  strategic  advantage. 

Synygy  delivers  “software  as  a  service”  — providing  a  full  spectrum  of  EIM  solutions  from  enterprise  software  to  ASP  to  complete  plan  management 
outsourcing— all  with  no  up-front  cost  to  purchase  software. 

Visit  www.synygy.com  today  to  request  free  white  papers  and  case  studies.  Or  call  us  at  610-664-7433  x7970  to  learn  about  The  Synygy  Guarantee  and  why 
our  success  has  made  us  the  largest  provider  of  EIM  software  and  services.  We  guarantee  that  you  too  will  be  satisfied  with  your  Synygy  EIM  solution  — or 
we’ll  give  you  your  money  back! 


www.synygy.com 


Copyright  ©  2001  Synygy  Inc.  and  Masterfile.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Many  of  the  company’s  offices  are  far  from 
metropolitan  areas,  and  as  they  begin  to  roll 
out  the  new  terrestrial  network,  Jones  is 
occasionally  going  to  run  into  the  last-mile 
problem.  (For  some  rural  offices,  the  com- 
pany  can  connect  through  local  carriers 
only  up  to  a  certain  point.  Getting  the  cable 
to  reach  over  the  last  few  miles  from  the 
carrier  to  the  office  can  be  an  expensive 
proposition.)  Although  the  goal  is  to  service 
all  of  its  offices  through  the  terrestrial  net' 
work,  the  interim  solution  will  likely  be  for 
the  company  to  maintain  both  the  satellite 
and  terrestrial  network. 

Online  Trading?  Harrumph. 

When  Jones  decided  to  pass  on  doing 
online  trading,  Bachmann  admits  that  the 
company  took  a  lot  of  flak— not  so  much 
from  its  customers  but  from  industry  pun- 
dits  who  thought  it  was  nuts.  “Our  position 
was  really  simple,”  explains  Bachmann. 
“We’re  in  the  business  of  creating  relation¬ 
ships  and  the  Internet  is  a  channel  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  end  user  doesn’t 
need  a  relationship.  So  for  us  to  say  that  the 
whole  core  of  our  business  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  by  the  way,  here’s  a  channel  that 
bypasses  that  [relationship]  didn’t  make 
much  sense.”  While  the  Internet  supports 
the  company’s  trading  activities  and  its 
back-office  operations,  Bachmann  is  ada¬ 
mant  that  it  can’t  replace  the  value  his  bro¬ 
kers  offer  to  customers. 

Of  course  it’s  easy  to  claim  wisdom  in 
hindsight,  but  Bachmann  insists  that  he 
always  saw  pure  online  trading  as  a  flawed 
business  model.  Whether  it’s  home  repair, 
changing  a  car’s  oil  or  buying  securities,  he 
points  out  that  “in  any  endeavor,  only 


Bachmann 
on  Bachmann 

THE  MANAGING  PARTNER  OF 
EDWARD  JONES  CONTEMPLATES  HIS 
RELATIONSHIP  WITH  TECHNOLOGY 

On  his  personal  use  of 
technology:  "I  can  turn 
on  a  television  set." 

On  style  versus  sub¬ 
stance:  "I  know  my 
approach  to  technology 
is  horribly  unfashionable, 
but  it  has  a  certain  validity  because  I  under¬ 
stand  technology,  and  if  you  really  under¬ 
stand  it,  you  don't  need  to  prove  anything  by 
carrying  around  a  laptop." 

On  IT's  place  in  the  organization: 

"Technology  is  the  nervous  system  of  a 
company— we  were  saying  that  before  Bill 
Gates  ever  did.  It's  not  the  heart,  but  it's  the 
way  you  communicate  and  support  all  the 
critical  activities." 

On  being  a  second  mover:  "When  satellite 
technology  came  along,  we  couldn't  afford 
to  go  in  first.  But  when  FedEx  pioneered 
satellite,  we  were  second  in  line  right 
behind  them." 

On  leg  warmers,  the  human  genome  and 
geek  passion:  "Do  we  have  every  nuance 
[of  technology]?  Absolutely  not.  We're  not 
going  to  go  for  the  latest  fad.  But  in  terms 
of  technology  breakthroughs,  we  love  'em. 
They  enable  us  to  compete.  If  we  didn't  love 
technology,  you  wouldn't  be  talking  to  me." 

-D.D. 

15  percent  of  people  are  true  do-it-your¬ 
selfers.”  Even  at  the  height  of  online  trad¬ 
ing’s  popularity,  he  claims  that  the  com¬ 
pany  lost  less  than  100  investors 
a  month  to  online  trading,  a 
trickle  compared  with  a  client 
pool  in  the  millions.  And  many 
came  back— when  the  boom 
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turned  to  bust,  about  20  percent  of  those 
customers  returned  to  the  Jones  fold. 
“Nobody  brought  back  as  much  [money]  as 
they  left  with,”  Bachmann  says. 

That  said,  some  analysts  are  doubtful 
that  Jones  can  continue  its  present  rate  of 
growth  without  eventually  offering  online 
trading.  “It  puts  them  in  the  position  of 
weakening  the  relationship,  and  when  you 
add  to  that  a  little  bit  of  poor  performance 
or  some  other  niggling  problem,  that’s 
when  you  lose  the  relationship,”  says  Jaime 
Punishill,  a  senior  analyst  at  Cambridge, 
Mass. -based  Forrester  Research. 

The  Future  Is  Young 

Jones  has  been  incredibly  successful  in  the 
last  decade  (see  “Recession?  What  Reces¬ 
sion?”  Page  28),  and  even  in  these  times  of 
economic  stringency  the  company  has  man¬ 
aged  to  avoid  the  layoffs  that  have  plagued 
so  many  of  its  competitors.  In  fact,  though 
the  company  has  instituted  a  hiring  freeze  at 
its  St.  Louis  headquarters,  the  company  is 
still  hiring  at  a  brisk  clip  of  200  new  employ¬ 
ees  per  month  in  the  field  offices. 

Some  analysts  are  still  wondering,  how¬ 
ever,  if  the  company  will  be  able  to  keep  up 
the  brisk  growth  without  bending  a  little  on 
its  no-online-trading  policy— especially  as  its 
client  base  gets  older  and  the  need  to  lure 
younger,  more  tech-savvy  customers 
increases.  But  Bachmann  sees  hope  that  the 
Edward  Jones  brand  of  conservative,  rela¬ 
tionship-focused  investing  will  have  some 
appeal  for  a  younger  audience.  “Our  fastest 
growing  segment  is  young  people,”  he 
claims.  “They  know  that  Social  Security  will 
not  be  there  for  them,  and  they  don’t  want  to 
take  the  chance  of  putting  their  money  into 
something  that  will  blow  up.”  R1 


Know  other  companies  that  are  bucking  high-tech  trends? 
Contact  Senior  Editor  Daintry  Duffy  via  e-mail  at  dduffy@ 
darwinmag.com. 
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A  performance-bred,  4.5-liter  V8  engine.  A  potent  333  ft-lbs 
of  torque.  The  Q45  is  quick.  By  anyone’s  standard. 
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Accelerating  the  future "  infiniti 


Could  we  have  anticipated  the  terrorist  attacks? 
Maybe.  But  managing  knowledge  has  been  a 
challenge  for  the  corporate  world  for  decades.  Now, 
once-rival  intelligence  and  police  agencies  around  the 
globe  need  to  share  and  analyze  information,  and  fast. 


Putting  th 


Remember  the  children's  game  of  Telephone,  where 
players  whispered  a  message  around  the  room  until 
the  original  phrases  were  often  mangled  beyond 

recognition?  "Let's  get  some  ice  cream"  morphed 

into  “the  lettuce  is  bright  green”  by  the  time  it  reached  the  last 
player.  Even  in  child’s  play,  sharing  secret  informa¬ 
tion  is  tricky  and  can  lead  to  misunderstandings. 

Well,  for  generations,  military,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  law  enforcement  agents  have 
played  their  own  game  of  telephone,  with 
important  messages  misconstrued  or  some¬ 
times  lost.  In  many  cases,  those  players  have  been 
stubbornly  unwilling  to  pass  on  any  information, 
classified  or  not.  Now,  as  agencies  around  the  globe  scramble 
to  find  new,  even  more  elusive  enemies  and  stem  terrorist  acts 
before  they  occur,  they’re  encouraged  to  share  their  most 
guarded  secrets.  They  are  logging  on  to  databases,  making 
contacts  overseas  and  working  with  colleagues  they  have  tradi¬ 


tionally  mistrusted.  At  least  they’re  trying  to. 

They’re  facing  a  struggle  not  unlike  the  one  their  corporate 
counterparts  have  wrestled  with  for  years.  The  FBI,  CIA  and 
dozens  of  other  federal  agencies  are  becoming  all  too  familiar  with 
the  challenges  of  creating  a  major  knowledge  management  (KM) 
initiative.  And  if  you  thought  KM  was  hard  for  your  company, 
imagine  the  quagmire  facing  the  public  sector:  With  their  mas¬ 
sive  bureaucracies,  culture  of  secrecy  and  interagency  rivalries, 
intelligence  and  law  enforcement  agencies  have  historically 
stumbled  when  it  came  to  sharing  information  among 
colleagues,  let  alone  with  national  and  inter¬ 
national  organizations. 

Creating  effective  knowledge  management 
systems  in  such  a  world  may  seem  like  an  impos¬ 
sible  task.  But  after  Sept,  n,  when  the  country’s 
confidence  in  national  security  crumbled  along 
with  the  World  Trade  Center  towers,  everyone 
agrees:  Counterterrorism  experts  need  to  get  mov¬ 
ing.  “There  needs  to  be  much  broader  and  faster  sharing  of 
information  among  every  agency,”  says  Bobby  R.  Inman,  who 
served  in  high-intelligence  positions  under  three  presidents  and 
is  now  a  professor  of  national  policy  at  the  University  of  Texas  at 
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Austin.  “It’s  transparent  that  there  was  no  system  in  place  to  alert 
agencies  nationwide  when  there  was  trouble  in  an  aircraft.” 

Technology  alone  is  not  the  answer— no  surprise  to  KM  gurus 
who  have  been  looking  at  knowledge  sharing  for  years.  “Technob 
ogy  provides  great  tools  if  you  want  to  share,”  says  Larry  Prusak, 
executive  director  of  IBM’s  Institute  for  Knowledge  Management. 
“If  you  don’t  want  to  share,  the  technology  won’t  help  at  all.” 

Instead,  you  have  to  first  focus  on  changing  the  culture  of  an 
organization.  The  new  Office  of  Homeland  Security— headed  by 
former  Pennsylvania  Gov.  Tom  Ridge— is  taking  on  much  of  that 
task  of  trying  to  get  dozens  of  federal  agencies  to  cooperate,  and 
many  are  still  skeptical  it  can  shake  up  bureaucracies  overnight. 
There  are  some  success  stories  that  provide  models — various  intel¬ 
ligence  agencies  have  been  sharing  information  via  private  net¬ 
works  and  secure  Internet  systems  in  isolated  cases.  For  example, 
some  U.S.  intelligence  analysts  have  cooperated  via  Intelink  since 
the  network  was  created  in  1994.  And  European -based  Interpol,  a 
policing  network  of  179  countries,  has  served  as  a  hub  for  inter¬ 
national  law  enforcement  cooperation  since  its  inception  in  1923. 

“We  had  a  huge  knowledge  management  failure  on  Sept.  11,” 
says  Thomas  Davenport,  director  of  the  Accenture  Institute  for 
Strategic  Change  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “After  crafting  an  approach 


for  the  short  term,  we  need  to  rebuild  our  knowledge  infrastruc¬ 
ture  for  the  long  haul.”  Davenport  and  other  knowledge  man¬ 
agement  leaders  also  stress  that  as  in  the  corporate  world,  too 
much  emphasis  on  technology  can  be  a  bad  thing.  “We  relied  on 
intelligence  that  was  more  and  more  technology-based  with  the 
use  of  computers  and  satellites,”  he  says. 

A  Legacy  of  Mistrust 

For  as  long  as  sleuths  have  followed  information  trails,  secrecy 
and  mistrust  have  been  central  to  the  process.  Over  the  years, 
intelligence,  military  and  law  enforcement  agencies  have  devel¬ 
oped  their  own  cultures,  including  rivalries  that  at  times  cause 
them  to  jealously  guard  their  turf.  So  even  as  databases  were  cre¬ 
ated  and  agents  were  encouraged  to  share  information  electroni¬ 
cally,  many  were  still  reticent. 

As  administrator  for  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  (DEA) 
from  1994  to  1999,  Thomas  A.  Constantine  remembers  the  task  of 
talking  with  intelligence  and  federal  agencies  as  he  went  after  drug 
cartels  in  Colombia  and  Mexico.  One  problem  was  balancing  the 
need  to  protect  sources  and  hide  plans  from  corrupt  officials  who 
might  give  information  to  those  being  sought.  When,  for  example, 
a  U.S.  detective  filed  an  affidavit  in  court  against  a  Mexican  group 
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and  faxed  the  information  to  Cancun,  cor¬ 
rupt  officials  there  tipped  the  criminals  off. 
“There  was  always  concern  over  how  to 
share  and  with  whom  to  share,”  he  says. 

Woody  Johnson,  who  headed  the  FBI’s 
bureau  in  Atlanta  before  retiring  four  years 
ago,  remembers  that  in  the  mid-ig/os  sensi¬ 
tive  information  was  transmitted  internally 
and  to  other  agencies  only  at  the  highest  lev¬ 
els.  Individuals  would  be  chosen  to  either 
hand  deliver  or  transmit  the  information 
about  a  case  by  secure  teletype.  “One  of  the 
things  they’re  going  to  have  to  wrestle  with 
is  how  to  communicate  agency  to  agency 
and  agency  to  businesses,”  Johnson  says. 

In  reality,  intelligence  and  law  enforce¬ 
ment  agencies  are  not  always  permitted  by 
law  to  share  information.  Until  now,  the 
FBI  hasn’t  been  allowed  to  reveal  anything 
obtained  during  domestic  criminal  investi¬ 
gations  with  the  CIA,  a  safeguard  that  was 


put  in  place  to  prevent  the  CIA  from  spy¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  citizens.  The  Bush  administra¬ 
tion’s  antiterrorism  bill,  signed  into  law  in 
late  October,  relaxes  some  of  those  regula¬ 
tions,  allowing  the  FBI  and  the  CIA  to 
cooperate  more  closely. 

Rivalries  and  turf  wars  will  be  harder  to 
wipe  away.  Ivan  Eland,  director  of  Defense 
Policy  Studies  at  the  Cato  Institute  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  saw  firsthand  as  an  investiga¬ 
tor  for  Congress  in  the  intelligence  com¬ 
munity  in  the  late  ig8os  how  the  major 
intelligence  and  other  government  agencies 
failed  to  cooperate.  Members  of  the  CIA, 
FBI,  DEA,  IRS  and  the  Customs  Service 
have  long  had  chilly  relations,  Eland  says. 
“It  was  amazing.  Every  time  they’d  have  a 
crisis  they’d  vow  to  cooperate,  but  it  would 
fall  off  again,”  he  says.  The  difficulties 
weren’t  always  eased  by  the  creation  of 
shared  databases  and  other  analysis  tech- 


There  was  no  system  in  place  to  alert 
agencies  nationwide  when  there  was  trou¬ 
ble  in  an  aircraft,"  says  Bobby  Inman,  who 
served  under  three  presidents.  "There 
needs  to  be  much  broader  and  faster  shar¬ 
ing  of  information  among  every  agency." 

nologies.  “There  is  often  even  formal  coop¬ 
eration,  but  at  the  informal  level  there  are 
bureaucratic  rivalries,”  says  Eland. 

Technology  itself  can  also  create  its  own 
roadblocks.  Where  a  large  agency  or  cor¬ 
poration  can  build  knowledge  management 
systems  that  are  available  to  all  employees 
at  differing  levels  of  classification,  federal, 
local  and  state  agencies  face  the  challenge  of 
linking  hundreds  of  unrelated  databases, 
each  running  on  different  computer  and 
software  platforms.  “Systems  were  pur¬ 
chased  without  coordination  with  other 
agencies,”  says  John  Spitola,  who  was  the 
administrator  of  the  Office  of  Information 
and  Regulatory  Affairs.  “Linking  them  will 
require  huge  technological  effort  as  well  as 
money  and  the  cooperation  of  Congress.” 

CIA  Director  George  Tenet  foreshad¬ 
owed  the  immense  technological  challenges 
in  February  2000  during  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Select  Intelligence  Committee. 
“The  communication  backbone  for  the 
national  security  infrastructure  is  something 
no  one  pays  attention  to,”  he  says.  “We  need 
to  take  modern  Web-based  technology  and 
apply  it  to  our  business  relentlessly.” 

Sharing  the  Toys 

Generally,  information  swapping  has 
increased  since  Sept.  11.  But  sharing,  as  we 
learned  at  a  young  age,  can  be  a  painful 


"It  was  amazing.  Every  time  they'd  have  a  crisis  they'd  vow  to 

cooperate,  but  it  would  fall  off  again." 

-IVAN  ELAND,  DIRECTOR  OF  DEFENSE  POLICY  STUDIES,  CATO  INSTITUTE 
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Unify  your  Business 
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What  if  a  single,  powerful  software 
solution  allowed  you  to  build  a  unified 
business,  while  massively  reducing 
costs  and  actually  reducing  complexity 
rather  than  adding  to  it? 

Communique  Unify  finally  meets  the 
objective  of  every  organization:  Total 
Business  Unification.  'Unify'  com¬ 
bines  the  best  of  Enterprise  Content 
Management,  Portals,  Active  Middle¬ 
ware  and  Business  Process  Automation 
in  a  100%  Java  suite  that  runs  in  any 
J2EE  application  server.  'Unify'  deli¬ 
vers  more  functionality  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  combining  single  point 
solutions. 

'Unify'  uses  a  content-based  approach 
to  Business  Unification  enabled  by 
Day's  original  ContentBus  architecture, 
a  Virtual  Repository  that  leverages  your 
current  IT  investments  while  making 
each  project  a  reusable,  cost  effective 
building  block  for  future  efforts. 


•  Unify  ALL  your  content  in  a  dyna¬ 
mic  virtual  repository,  with  real¬ 
time  read/write  capabilities  to  every 
enterprise  system.  "Everything  is 
Content"  and  anything  digital  can 
be  managed  through  Communique. 

•  Impose  Services  on  all  content  so 
you  can  manage  versions  of  all 
information,  run  full  text  searches 
across  all  repositories  and  media 
types,  and  allow  controlled  access 
to  information  to  those  who  need  it. 

•  Unify  online  properties,  develop¬ 
ment  environments,  skill-sets, 
training,  and  organiza-tional 
extensibility,  including  that  last 
crazy  acquisition  your  CEO  just 
made. 

Please  join  Day,  AMR  Research,  Sun 
and  eWeek  on  February  7,  2002  at 
10:00am  PST  as  we  explore  the  power 
of  Total  Business  Unification. 


For  more  information  or  to  register  for  the  FREE  Web  seminar 
presented  by  Day  Software  please  visit  our  Web  site  at: 

www.webseminarslive.com/customevents 


Day 


Attend  this  Free  online 
seminar  and  learn  to: 

•  Deliver  knowledge  to  every 
part  of  your  business 
community. 

•  Leverage  existing  invest¬ 
ments  and  create  reusability 
in  every  project  you  take  on. 

•  Measure  ROI  and  under¬ 
stand  the  strategic,  long 
term  benefits  of  Total  Cost 
of  Ownership. 

Featured  speakers  include: 

David  Nuescheler 
CTO,  Day  Software 

Jim  Murphy 
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Peter  Coffee 
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Cover  Story:  Knowledge  Management 


A  Corporate 
Challenge 

SHARING  INFORMATION  AMONG 

law  enforcement,  intelligence 
and  military  agencies  may 
seem  impossible  given  that 
much  of  that  information  is  top 
secret.  But  in  fact,  the  chal¬ 
lenges  that  face  the  public 
realm  are  largely  the  same  as 
those  that  corporate  knowl¬ 
edge  management  (KM)  lead¬ 
ers  have  been  wrestling  with. 

In  the  corporate  world,  KM 
is  the  process  of  finding, 
selecting  and  organizing  a 
company's  intellectual  capital. 
That  information  is  then  col¬ 
lected  in  a  way  that  boosts 
performance  and  productivity. 
In  the  intelligence  world,  KM 
has  been  slow  to  catch  on  pri¬ 
marily  because  cultural  and 
political  factors  prevent  agents 
from  collaborating. 

Corporate  leaders  hoping  to 
learn  from  the  government's 
task  of  coordinating  agencies 
and  putting  together  new  KM 
systems  will  quickly  realize 
that  the  basic  tenets  remain  the 
same.  "They'll  have  to  create 
the  same  incentives  for  sharing 
in  the  intelligence  world,"  says 
John  Pescatore,  research  direc¬ 
tor  for  Internet  security  at  Gart¬ 
ner  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

In  addition,  government 
agencies  will  need  to  focus  on 
breaking  stiff  hierarchies  to 
encourage  the  use  of  technol¬ 
ogy.  Assuring  the  purity  of 
data  has  also  been  an  issue  in 
both  the  corporate  and  govern¬ 
ment  world.  It's  trickier  in  intel¬ 
ligence,  however.  "How  you 
assign  confidence  levels  to  a 
piece  of  information  is  hard  to 
determine,"  Pescatore  says. 

"In  the  intelligence  world,  you 
often  get  information  from 
people  you  wouldn't  invite  to  a 
picnic."  -S.P. 


process.  Gradually,  however,  a  few  of  the 
agencies  are  giving  up  their  toys. 

In  the  days  following  the  terrorist  attacks, 
observers  sharply  criticized  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  lack  of  cooperation  and  cited 
faulty  communication  between  agencies 
such  as  the  FBI  and  the  FAA  for  letting  ter¬ 
rorists  slip  through  the  cracks.  Mohammed 
Atta,  who  many  believe  was  the  master¬ 
mind  of  the  attacks,  was  on  a  CIA  watch 
list  of  most  wanted  terrorists  earlier  in  2001. 
The  CIA  reportedly  gave  that  information 
to  the  INS,  which  passed  it  on  to  the  FBI. 
But  while  the  FBI  was  looking  for  Atta,  he 
bought  plane  tickets  in  his  own  name  and 
boarded  two  jets  on  Sept.  11.  Clearly,  the 
FBI  and  the  FAA  were  not  sharing  enough 
information.  But  less  than  a  month  later,  the 
FBI  has  given  airlines  access  to  its  list  of  sus¬ 
pected  terrorists.  The  INS  and  the  Customs 
Service  are  also  reportedly  sharing  their 
watch  lists  with  major  airlines. 

Bush’s  antiterrorism  bill  authorizes  the 
FBI  to  share  its  data  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  INS.  Lawmakers  are  also 
busily  preparing  additional  legislation  that 
will  encourage  information  sharing.  Sen. 
Dianne  Feinstein  (D-Calif.),  for  one,  has 
proposed  that  the  INS’s  foreign-student 
tracking  system  should  be  integrated  with 
watch-list  databases  maintained  by  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Service,  FBI  and  State  Department. 

International  agencies  are  also  reaching 
out  to  share  information  as  the  fight  against 
terrorism  expands  across  borders.  Although 
law  enforcement  agencies  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom’s  Scotland  Yard  and 
France’s  counterintelligence  agency,  known 
as  the  DST,  decline  to  speak  about  their 
information-sharing  policies,  the  interna¬ 
tional  manhunt  for  Osama  bin  Laden  and 
other  al-Qaida  operatives  has  clearly  led  to 
increased  cooperation.  FBI  agents  are  work¬ 
ing  in  Germany  alongside  hundreds  of 
investigators  from  the  Bundesnachrichten- 


dienst  (the  German  equivalent  of  the  FBI). 
A  superintendent  in  Scotland  Yard’s  anther- 
rorist  branch  told  reporters  in  October  that 
the  FBI  had  made  200  requests  for  help 
from  the  British  police  force,  which  had  in 
turn  checked  out  24  named  suspects. 

International  information  sharing  is 
complicated  by  ever-changing  alliances  and 
foreign  policy.  Still,  Interpol  has  tried  to 
bridge  the  gaps  since  its  inception.  Post- 
Sept.  11,  the  agency  is  trying  to  make  itself 
more  useful  by  expanding  its  hours  of  oper¬ 
ation  and  focusing  on  terrorism.  Based  in 
Lyon,  France,  Interpol  originally  kept  infor¬ 
mation  in  paper  files  in  an  immense 
archive.  Member  countries,  which  include 
the  United  States  and  most  European  coun¬ 
tries,  sometimes  had  to  wait  days  for 
answers.  Today,  e-mail  is  sent  over  secure 
networks  between  countries,  and  Interpol 
maintains  vast  databases  of  wanted  crimi¬ 
nals  and  organized  crime  networks.  Ronald 
K.  Noble,  Interpol’s  secretary  general,  said 
in  a  speech  in  late  September  that  Interpol 
would  establish  a  database  to  help  detect 
and  prevent  terrorist  attacks  by  putting 
together  stolen,  counterfeit  or  forged  iden¬ 
tity  documents. 

Interpol  doesn’t  have  the  authority  to 
make  arrests  or  take  specific  actions,  but 
rather  serves  as  a  sort  of  clearinghouse  for 
international  police  cooperation.  “We  coor¬ 
dinate  the  flow  of  information,”  says  Peter 
J.  Nevitt,  Interpol’s  director  of  IS  and  tech¬ 
nology.  “Each  country  owns  its  informa¬ 
tion,  and  we’re  here  to  help  them  share  it.” 
While  terrorism  is  at  the  top  of  the  agenda, 
Interpol  has  been  working  on  other  proj¬ 
ects  to  help  link  national  databases.  One 
program  in  pilot  phase  enables  Interpol  to 
track  stolen  cars  with  help  from  the  FBI. 
Interpol  is  also  working  on  four  other  proj¬ 
ects  to  foster  international  information 
sharing:  one  in  which  25  countries  are 
working  together  to  develop  a  tracking  sys- 
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Today's  Internet-enabled  organizations  consume  data  storage  like  water.  But  with  a  corporate  storage  usage 
policy  in  place,  you  control  the  flow  of  storage  expenditures.  StorageCentral®  SRM  monitors  and  enforces 
your  storage  usage  policy  so  you  can  reduce  your  storage  growth  rate  by  30%,  reclaim  up  to  half  of  your 
storage  space,  and  ensure  high  availability,  performance,  and  efficiency  of  your  storage  resources. 
Translation:  cost  control,  immediate  ROI,  and  reduced  total  cost  of  ownership  of  your  storage  resources. 

Find  out  how  over  4,000  companies  in  50  countries,  including  Microsoft  and  80  of  the  Fortune  100 
have  reduced  their  storage  TCO  with  the  award-winning  StorageCentral  SRM.  For  a  free  white  paper 
entitled  "Guidelines  for  Implementing  a  Corporate  Storage  Policy,"  visit  storagecentral.com/darwin  or 
call  1 .800.829.3453  today. 
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Prec  se 


several  disputes  as  countries 
from  Spain  to  Germany  go  after 
suspected  terrorists.  In  an  effort 
to  smooth  out  judicial  proce- 
dures,  the  European  Union  ear¬ 
lier  this  year  created  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Judicial  Cooperation  Unit 
(Eurojust),  an  organization 
based  in  Brussels,  Belgium,  that 
brings  magistrates  together 
from  different  countries  to 
jointly  resolve  disputes.  “The 
obstacles  to  information  sharing 
are  often  political,”  says  Chris 
Aaron,  editor  of  Jane’s  Intelli' 
gerxce  Review.  “But  in  Europe, 
the  political  issues  are  dimin¬ 
ishing”  as  the  EU  increases 
political  and  judicial  coopera¬ 
tion,  he  says. 


'We  coordinate  the  flow  of  information," 
says  Interpol's  Peter  IMevitt.  "Each  country 
owns  its  information,  and  we're  here  to 
help  them  share  it." 


tern  for  weapons  and  explosives,  another 
that  tracks  stolen  works  of  art,  a  third  that 
links  fugitive  databases,  and  a  fourth  that 
links  databases  of  fingerprints  and  DNA. 

“The  demands  on  Interpol  to  provide 
new  and  better  services  are  increasing 
rapidly,”  Nevitt  says.  “Were  looking  at  a 
consortium  approach,  and  the  fight  against 
terrorism  is  an  area  where  our  members 
want  to  work  together.” 

Beyond  Interpol,  European  countries  are 
looking  for  ways  to  coordinate  their  police 
activities  and  better  share  information.  The 
task  is  tricky  since  each  country  has  differ¬ 
ent  extradition  laws  and  treaties,  leading  to 


A  Model  Solution 

The  likelihood  that  all  U.S. 
intelligence,  military  and  police 
agencies  will  link  major  data¬ 
bases  or  create  one  large  intelligence  data¬ 
base  is  remote,  at  least  for  the  immediate 
future.  And  progress  with  KM  systems  that 
include  international  alliances  will  be  slow. 
But  that  doesn’t  mean  the  status  quo  should 
remain.  International  examples  such  as 
Interpol  and  Eurojust  show  that  countries 
with  different  laws  and  cultural  approaches 
can  share  sensitive  information.  The  exist¬ 
ing  links  need  only  be  reinforced  and 
expanded. 

On  a  national  level,  agency-to-agency 
connections  do  exist  and  some  could  serve 
as  models  in  the  quest  to  break  down  infor¬ 
mation  barriers.  Intelligence  agencies  have 
shared  data  for  the  past  seven  years  using 
the  Secret  Internet  Protocol  Router  Net¬ 
work,  a  private  network  managed  by  the 
military.  Homeland  Security  Director  Ridge 
pushed  for  the  formation  of  a  network  link- 


An  Olympic  Feat 

PREPARING  FOR  DISASTER  IS 
nothing  new  for  Utah  public 
safety  officials.  With  a  major 
chemical  depot  just  southwest 
of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  state  has 
practiced  its  disaster  response 
with  agents  from  all  levels.  So 
when  they  began  preparing  for 
the  Winter  Olympic  Games,  they 
knew  cooperation  was  vital. 

Utah  officials  say  they  are 
ready  for  homeland  defense 
because  security  and  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  have  been  high  on 
their  agenda  for  the  past  year. 
"We're  probably  better  prepared 
than  most  states  simply  because 
the  Olympics  are  here,"  says  Phil 
Windley,  CIO  of  Utah. 

Utah's  response  framework  is 
based  on  local  response,  capa¬ 
bility  and  communication.  When 
disaster  response  is  needed,  the 
order  of  response  is  local, 
county,  state  and  then  federal. 
"When  [local  authorities]  exceed 
their  resources,  it  goes  up  to  the 
next  level,"  says  Scott  Behunin, 
director  of  the  Utah  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Emergency  Management 
(CEM)  office.  The  Chemical 
Stockpile  Emergency  Prepared¬ 
ness  Program,  designed  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  respond  to  chemical 
disasters,  has  been  in  place  for 
nearly  10  years,  adds  Behunin, 
noting  that  additional  security 
response  established  for  the 
Olympics  extends  that  plan. 

Improved  communications 
will  make  response  coordination 
easier.  Windley  says  that  the 
FCC  has  set  aside  portions  of 
the  800MHz  band  for  use  by 
public  safety  officials. 

More  important  than  the  tech¬ 
nical  hurdles,  CEM  officials  have 
bridged  procedural  communica¬ 
tion  gaps  by  eliminating  intera¬ 
gency  turf  wars.  "When 
something  happens,  there  is  no 
turf,"  Behunin  says.  -Lafe  Low 
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You  speak  to  a  server  It  recognizes  you  and  actually  knows  how  to  help. 

Imagine  how  many  customers  your  company  could  help  with  a  network  this  smart.  It’s  possible  when  Avaya 
transforms  your  voice  and  data  systems  by  getting  them  working  together.  Reliably.  Securely.  With  our 
innovations  in  voice  and  in-depth  expertise  in  data,  you’ll  continually  build  better  relationships.  Find  out  why 
more  than  90%  of  the  Fortune  500  use  Avaya  communications  to  power  their  business,  visit  avaya.com/nowone. 
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COMMUNICATION  WITHOUT  BOUNDARIES 
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'Our  partnerships  work  because  we  don't 
control,  mandate  or  dictate  what  our  members 
do,"  says  Robert  Weaver,  U.S.  Secret  Service 
assistant  special  agent  in  charge  for  the  New 
York  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force. 


ing  data  from  various  law  enforcement 
agencies  during  his  term  as  governor.  That 
network,  known  as  JNet,  gives  agencies 
Web  access  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
photos  of  criminal  suspects.  And  the  U.S. 
government  is  looking  into  building  its 
own  Internet,  called  GovNet,  to  provide 
safe  transmission  of  sensitive  data  and  gov- 
ernment  communications. 

Ridge  is  proposing  the  creation  of  inter- 
agency  task  forces  that  will  outline  how 
agencies  will  share  information  to  work  on 
a  host  of  issues,  such  as  threat  assessment, 
counterterrorist  activities  and  threat  reduc¬ 
tion.  On  a  local  level,  Utah  public  safety 
officials  and  a  vast  array  of  local,  state  and 
federal  agencies  have  put  together  a  plan  to 
help  them  respond  to  or  deter  any  possible 
incident  at  this  month’s  Salt  Lake  City 
Olympic  games  and  beyond  (see  “An 
Olympic  Feat,”  Page  40). 

In  New  York  City,  the  Secret  Service  is 
bringing  together  50  law  enforcement  agen¬ 
cies,  12  universities  and  150  corporations  to 
prevent  electronic  crimes.  “The  reason  this 
partnership  works  is  because  we  don’t  con¬ 
trol,  mandate  or  dictate  what  our  members 
do,”  says  Robert  Weaver,  U.S.  Secret  Ser¬ 
vice  assistant  special  agent  in  charge  for  the 
New  York  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force. 

Other  efforts  to  create  shared  databases 


and  networks  also  hold  promise.  Intelink 
serves  as  a  giant  intranet  for  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  in  various  agencies,  including  the 
National  Security  Agency  (NSA)  and  the 
CIA,  allowing  analysts  to  share  information 
at  varying  levels  of  classification.  Nearly 
50,000  people  have  top-secret  clearance  to 
Intelink,  and  another  250,000  have  restricted 
access.  In  1996,  the  Defense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency  (DARPA)  started 
work  on  Genoa,  a  peer-to-peer  computing 
network  to  allow  interagency  data  sharing. 
The  idea  is  that  high-level  intelligence  ana¬ 
lysts  will  use  Genoa  to  share  data  and  find 
patterns  of  criminal  behavior.  According  to 
John  Pescatore,  research  director  for  Inter¬ 
net  security  at  Gartner  in  Stamford,  Conn., 
who  worked  at  the  NSA  prior  to  1990, 
Genoa  has  largely  remained  in  trial  phase 
and  was  never  imposed  on  the  intelligence 
community.  However,  National  Security 
Adviser  Condoleezza  Rice  has  proposed 
using  Genoa  to  foster  information  sharing 
among  agencies,  Pescatore  says. 

The  concept  of  knowledge  management 
in  law  enforcement  isn’t  a  new  one.  In  fact, 


interagency  cooperation  dates  back  to  1974, 
when  the  DEA  set  up  the  El  Paso  Intelli¬ 
gence  Center  (EPIC).  Staffed  by  intelligence 
analysts,  criminal  investigators  and  support 
staff  from  15  federal  agencies  and  two  state 
agencies,  EPIC  provides  intelligence  from 
various  federal  databases  and  its  own  data¬ 
base.  In  most  states,  the  state  police  can 
contact  EPIC  to  find  out  information  about 
drugs  or  illegal  aliens,  but  the  network  is 
now  being  used  to  aid  in  antiterrorism 
investigations,  says  Joseph  B.  Long,  EPIC’s 
staff  assistant  to  the  director. 

Looking  to  the  Future 

Examples  such  as  EPIC  show  that  agencies 
can  share  data  if  there  is  an  infrastructure 
set  up  with  a  specific  goal.  On  a  broader 
scale,  those  overseeing  intelligence  work 
will  need  to  focus  on  changing  the  culture, 
at  least  in  parts  of  the  organization.  As  in 
the  corporate  world,  managers  will  have  to 
find  ways  to  evaluate  people  based  on  how 
they  share  information  and  create  incen¬ 
tives  to  reward  those  who  do. 

Setting  up  a  technological  infrastructure 
to  allow  for  more  communication  is  cru¬ 
cial.  But  once  the  technology  is  in  place, 
intelligence  agencies  will  need  to  focus  on 
getting  people  in  the  right  place  and  giving 
them  incentives  to  share.  “Knowledge  is  a 
human  attribute  more  than  anything  else,” 
says  IBM’s  Prusak.  “In  addition  to  the  satel¬ 
lites  and  data  mining,  we  have  to  have  peo¬ 
ple  hanging  out  in  seedy  cafes.” 

People  who,  besides  paying  close  atten¬ 
tion  to  detail,  are  also  willing  to  share.  PI 


Senior  Writer  Susannah  Patton  can  be  reached  via 
e-mail  at  spatton@darwinmag.com. 
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Acxiom®  can  show  you  how  to  go 
further  than  ever  with  your  data. 

So  how  do  you  get  started?  With 
a  simple  report  called  OpticxT 
In  a  matter  of  days,  you’ll  receive 
a  data  analysis  that  could  reveal 
millions  of  dollars  in  opportunities. 
Then  we’ll  show  you  how  to  take 
advantage  of  those  opportunities 
by  integrating  InfoBase®  data 
products  into  your  customer 
data-driven  initiatives.  We  can 
also  introduce  you  to  relationship¬ 
building  tools  like  AbiliTec™  our 
market-leading  Customer  Data 
Integration  software  that  enables 
a  single  view  of  your  customer. 

If  your  marketing  and  customer 
relationship  programs  rely  on 
accurate  data  to  succeed,  you 
should  rely  on  Acxiom. 


ACXIOM 


»d  tra< 


s  of  Acxiom  RTC,  loc.  AbiliTec'  is  3  trademark  of  Acxiom  Corporation.  Opticx'  is  a  servicemark  of  Acxiom  Corporation. 
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by  meg  mitchell  moore 


Cost-Cutting  Strategies 


can  use  technology  to  do  more  with  what  you  already  have. 


ack  in  the  good  old  days — and  by  that  we  mean  last  year  or  the  year 
before — organizations  worried  less  about  how  much  they  were  spend¬ 
ing  on  technology  than  about  how  many  implementations  they  could 
squeeze  out  of  their  exhausted  IS  staffs.  Big,  expensive  projects  such  as 
CRM,  e-commerce  and  ERP  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Today  it’s  a  new  world,  marked  by  global  uncertainty 
and  hard  economic  times.  Unemployment  is  on  the  rise, 
and  the  country  has  slumped  into  its  first  official  reces¬ 
sion  in  a  decade.  And  as  the  economy  goes,  so  goes  IT 
spending.  Those  free-wheeling  days  have  all  but  van¬ 
ished,  at  least  for  now.  “In  recent  months  executives  and 
CFOs  have  focused  on  the  fact  that  their  top  line  isn’t 
growing,  and  they’re  looking  to  sustain  the  bottom  line 
by  reducing  the  expenses,”  says  Ryan  Schmelz,  manag¬ 
ing  partner  of  Transition  Partners,  a  Reston,  Va. -based 
management  consultancy. 

Those  reductions  have  certainly  hit  technology  budgets,  and  hit  them  hard.  A 
recent  study  from  Stamford,  Conn. -based  Meta  Group  projects  that  total  technology 
spending  will  decrease  by  2  percent  in  2002,  compared  with  an  8  percent  increase  in 
2001.  Half  of  the  surveyed  CIOs  have  reduced  their  budgets,  and  40  percent  of 
respondents  reported  reductions  of  20  percent  or  more.  “In  the  late  ’gos  we  were  in 
an  exuberant  technology  economy,  in  times  that  were  flush  with  cash  and  opportu¬ 
nity,”  says  Howard  Rubin,  Meta  Group  executive  vice  president  and  author  of  the 
report.  “Now  IT  spending  has  gone  from  exuberant  to  reactive  to  hyperreactive.” 

“Decision  making  has  changed  drastically”  in  the  face  of  the  economic  downturn, 
says  Tal  Moise,  vice  president  of  business  innovation  at  Clarian  Health  Partners,  a 
health-care  company  in  Indianapolis,  where  new  technology  investments  now  go 
through  a  more  stringent  review  process.  “Holding  business  units  accountable  has 
driven  down  the  requests  for  new  technologies,”  adds  Moise.  Eighteen  months  ago 
the  review  board  might  have  considered  buying  a  flashy  new  piece  of  technology 
that  didn’t  guarantee  an  immediate  ROI,  but  these  days  the  company  is  sticking  with 
offerings  that  fit  into  the  strategic  plan  and  come  from  established  players. 

But  while  your  company  may  be  understandably  reluctant  to  invest  in  new  tech¬ 
nology,  it’s  important  to  realize  that  some  judicious  IT  spending  can  actually  save 
money  in  the  long  run  by  driving  costs  out  of  the  IT  infrastructure.  The  mantra 
here?  Use  technology  to  do  more  with  what  you  have. 


one 

be  a  bandwidth  miser 

If  a  company  network  is  like  a  three-lane 
highway,  think  of  the  data  trying  to  pass 
through  the  network  as  a  car.  And  when 
too  many  cars  try  to  cram  into  those  three 
lanes,  well,  you  know  the  deal. 

Such  traffic  jams  are  all  too  common, 
says  Jerald  Murphy,  a  senior  vice  president 
at  Meta  Group.  “Bandwidth  is  generally 
managed  poorly  by  companies,”  he  notes. 
Not  only  do  organizations  pay  for  band¬ 
width  that  they  aren’t  going  to  need,  but 
much  of  the  data  that  travels  over  company 
networks  is  repetitive — up  to  70  percent  of 
data,  according  to  Peribit,  a  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. -based  vendor  of  bandwidth  improve¬ 
ment  technology. 

The  common  method  of  solving  data  jams 
has  been  to  simply  widen  the  highway  by 
buying  more  bandwidth,  a  costly  and  waste¬ 
ful  practice.  Although  a  new  Ti  line  is  rela¬ 
tively  inexpensive,  its  monthly  maintenance 
fee  is  another  story.  For  example,  Murphy  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  the  monthly  costs  for  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  a  typical  business  circuit 
would  run  between  $800  and  $1,500. 

Instead  of  throwing  more  money  at  the 
problem,  Matt  Kesner,  the  CTO  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco-based  law  firm  Fenwick  &  West,  opted 
to  find  software  that  helps  better  manage  the 
bandwidth  he  already  has.  Such  software 
falls  into  two  main  areas:  congestion  man¬ 
agement  and  congestion  avoidance.  Conges¬ 
tion  management  means  prioritizing  data 
moving  over  the  network,  so  that  the  most 
important  stuff  gets  through  first.  The  soft¬ 
ware  allows  an  IS  organization  to  set  up 
rules  that  govern  the  order  in  which  data 
travels,  similar  to  the  way  that  an  ambulance 
toting  a  heart  attack  victim  along  the  high¬ 
way  is  given  the  right-of-way.  For  example, 
data  could  be  prioritized  so  that  electronic 
greeting  cards  always  get  dropped  from  the 
queue,  or  text  e-mails  always  move  quickly 
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Most  companies  can  knock  at  least  1 0  percent  from  their  IT  budgets  just  by 

standardizing  desktops,  saving  more  than  $1,500  per  desktop  annually. 


while  streaming  video  waits. 

Congestion  avoidance  involves  com¬ 
pressing  data— making  it  small  enough  to 
move  more  quickly. 

The  attraction  of  bandwidth  management 
is  that  it  allows  organizations  to  defer  expen¬ 
sive  infrastructure  changes,  according  to 
Murphy.  What  does  that  mean  for  savings? 
“As  with  everything  in  life,  it  depends,”  he 
says.  “But  most  of  these  vendors  calculate  a 
return  on  investment  at  three  to  five  months. 
So  if  you  spent  $20,000  on  a  device,  you 
might  expect  a  savings  of  $100,000  a  year.” 

At  Fenwick  &  West,  Kesner  has  imple¬ 
mented  Peribit’s  data  compression  soft¬ 
ware.  (Peribit’s  technology  uses  molecular 
sequence  reduction  technology — the  same 
technology  used  in  DNA  research — to  find, 
locate  and  eliminate  data  repetitions.) 
Kesner  says  that  the  technology  has  tripled 
the  capacity  of  the  company’s  Ti  line  and 
reduced  traffic  by  70  percent,  allowing  him 
to  defer  the  purchase  of  new  lines. 

two 

manage  your 
desktop  smarter 

Desktop  management  is  one  of  the  areas 
most  ripe  for  IT  savings,  says  Norbert 
Kriebel,  a  senior  industry  analyst  for 
Cambridge,  Mass. -based  Giga  Information 
Group.  Why?  Because  the  first  step  to 
smart  desktop  management  doesn’t  involve 
any  new  purchases.  Kriebel  contends  that 
organizations  need  to  standardize  their 
desktops — that  is,  make  sure  everyone  in 
the  organization  has  the  same  version  of 
Windows,  or  the  same  e-mail  system — 
before  doing  anything  else.  “The  more  var¬ 
ied  the  desktop,  the  more  expensive  it  is  to 


manage,”  he  says.  He  estimates  that  compa¬ 
nies  can  knock  at  least  10  percent  from  their 
IT  budgets  just  by  standardizing  desktops, 
and  that  most  organizations  can  save  more 
than  $1,500  per  desktop  annually. 

Beyond  standardization,  there  are  desk¬ 
top  management  products  that  manage  the 
life  cycle  of  a  computer.  Such  software  can 
distribute  and  upgrade  applications,  offer 
help  desk  support,  update  virus  definitions 
automatically,  and  diagnose  and  repair 
desktop  problems.  The  savings  from  these 
products  come  in  a  few  different  places, 
Kriebel  says.  First,  quicker  distribution  of 
applications  means  the  ROI  on  the  cost  of 
new  applications  comes  sooner.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  let’s  say  a  company  has  purchased  new 
accounting  software.  If  the  IS  department 
has  installed  it  on  some  desktops  but  has 
not  gotten  to  all  of  them,  the  new  software 
will  take  longer  to  produce  a  return  on  its 
investment.  In  addition,  the  account¬ 
ing  department  is  likely  spending  double 
the  necessary  time  juggling  the  old  system 
with  the  new  system. 

Second,  desktop  management,  when 
used  correctly,  keeps  IS  people  from  spend¬ 
ing  their  time  physically  going  to  each  desk¬ 
top;  that  means  that  the  organization  can 
either  make  do  with  fewer  IS  employees  or 
reallocate  the  talents  of  the  IS  department 
into  more  productive  endeavors. 

Altiris,  one  of  the  vendors  offering  desk¬ 
top  management  software,  has  an  ROI  cal¬ 
culator  on  its  website,  where  companies 
can  plug  in  factors  like  the  number  of  com¬ 
puters  they  manage  and  come  up  with  a 
number  that  represents  potential  savings.  A 
note  of  caution,  though:  Giga’s  Kriebel 
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points  out  that  if  organizations  skip  over 
the  standardization  part  and  go  right  to 
purchasing  a  technology  product,  they  are 
unlikely  to  see  stellar  results. 

three 

pinch  pennies 
with  network  policies 

Another  place  to  shave  off  some  budgetary  fat 
is  by  adopting  a  practice  called  policy-based 
network  management  (PBNM).  The  idea 
behind  PBNM  is  that  it  forces  companies  to 
set  rules,  or  “policies,”  that  dictate  which 
users,  departments  or  applications  deserve 
network  priority  at  which  times  of  the  day. 
The  software  sets  up  the  network  to  behave 
in  accordance  with  the  policies,  allocating 
resources  to  the  most  critical  departments  and 
applications,  and  alerting  the  IS  department 
to  unexpected  spikes  in  usage.  A  network 
administrator  using  one  of  these  products 
might,  for  example,  allocate  key  network 
resources  to  the  company’s  CRM  applications 
during  the  times  customers  would  be  most 
likely  to  contact  the  company. 

The  process  is  invisible  to  the  user,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Martha  Young,  research  director  at 
Enterprise  Management  Associates,  a  Boul¬ 
der,  Colo. -based  analyst  company  “They 
will  see  their  business  applications  being 
more  efficient  and  snappy,  while  the  down¬ 
loading  of  MP3S  will  be  excruciatingly  slow.” 

Most  of  these  products  are  fairly  easy  on 
the  wallet;  according  to  Young,  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  $4,000  to  $10,000  is  enough  for  most 
companies  to  get  started.  Savings  start  to 
appear  when  critical  applications  operate  at 
their  peak  performance — in  other  words, 
you’ll  save  money  by  getting  your  current 
technology  to  work  better.  “By  prioritizing 
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The  practice  of  wasting  storage  is  widespread. 

Although  a  disk  costs  only  about  $1,000,  the  software  to  run 

and  maintain  each  disk  costs  six  to  eight  times  that. 


applications,  the  costs  associated  with  the 
expense  of  unplanned  bandwidth  expan' 
sion,  the  disruption  involved  with  installa¬ 
tion  and  the  diversion  of  attention  of  the  IT 
folks  from  strategic  planning  to  tactical  are 
avoided,”  says  Young. 

four 

get  stingy 
with  your  storage 

Storing  data  is  rather  like  storing  household 
possessions.  If  the  closets  are  stuffed  to 
capacity  with  all  sorts  of  things — shoes,  ten¬ 
nis  rackets,  boxes  of  cereal — it’s  hard  to  fmd 
what  you  need.  On  the  flip  side,  if  you  have 
five  closets  but  need  only  two,  you’re  wast¬ 
ing  space.  It’s  the  same  with  data.  Most  orga¬ 
nizations  have  pretty  messy  closets.  In  fact, 
the  practice  of  wasting  storage  is  widespread, 
according  to  Mike  Karp,  senior  analyst  at 
Enterprise  Management  Associates.  That’s 
why  smart  organizations  are  turning  to  stor¬ 
age  management  software  to  use  their  stor¬ 
age  more  efficiently  and  avoid  wasting 
money  on  unnecessary  storage  disks. 

“Most  of  the  disks  out  there  are  less  than 
half  full,”  says  Karp.  He  estimates  that 
although  a  disk  costs  only  about  $1,000,  the 
software  to  run  and  maintain  each  disk  costs 
six  to  eight  times  that— and  even  smaller 
organizations  have  storage  maintenance  costs 
that  run  into  the  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

To  guard  against  needless  storage  costs, 
vendors  offer  software  that  manages  both 
data  quality  and  data  quantity  by  helping 
companies  fmd  out  what  they’re  storing, 
get  rid  of  unnecessary  data  and  consolidate 
what’s  left.  The  result  can  be  dramatic  sav¬ 
ings  in  both  time  and  money. 


Just  ask  Jeffrey  Slapp,  manager  of  network 
and  information  systems  for  the  Penn  State 
Hospitality  Services  in  State  College,  Pa., 
which  employs  1,100  people  and  manages 
two  hotels  and  a  conference  center  for  the 
university.  Slapp  relies  heavily  on  WQuinn’s 
Storage  Central  software  to  find  and  remove 
thousands  of  duplicate  files,  filter  out  files 
that  university  policy  disallows  (such  as  MP3 
files)  and  ensure  that  users  aren’t  going 
beyond  their  allotted  quota  of  storage  space. 
Without  the  automated  storage  management 
the  product  provides,  Slapp  says  he  would 
need  another  full-time  IS  employee.  He  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  time  savings  from  not  having 
to  manage  storage  manually  “is  weeks,  if  not 
months,  a  year,”  in  addition  to  the  money  he 
saves  by  buying  fewer  storage  disks. 

five 

scrooqe  it  up 
with  your  ISPs 

While  internal  network  performance  lies 
under  the  purview  of  network  administra¬ 
tors,  Internet  performance,  frustratingly 
enough,  does  not.  That  job  falls  to  the  bor¬ 
der  gateway  protocol  (BGP),  a  20-year-old 
standard  for  transmitting  data  over  the 
Internet.  BGP’s  shortcoming  is  that  it 
always  chooses  the  shortest  route  for  data 
to  travel — rather  than,  say,  cheaper  or  faster 
routes.  The  only  way  for  companies  to 
ensure  that  BGP  provides  good  perfor¬ 
mance  is  to  pay  for  more  service  than  is 
necessary — usually  spreading  the  job  among 
a  few  different  ISPs — to  make  sure  nothing 
falls  through  the  cracks. 

A  few  new  technology  companies  are 
working  to  change  that  need  with  some¬ 


thing  called  Internet  route  control.  These 
companies— NetVmg,  Opnix  and  Route- 
Science — offer  route  control  devices,  which 
are  pieces  of  hardware  that  check  out  avail¬ 
able  Internet  traffic  pathways  and  choose 
the  one  that  makes  the  most  sense  accord¬ 
ing  to  customer-mandated  parameters. 

Savings  come  in  the  form  of  decreased 
monthly  bandwidth  costs.  Customers  also 
get  reports  on  the  ISPs’  performance  from  the 
route  control  vendor.  These  reports  give 
companies  a  handy  negotiating  lever  when  it 
comes  time  to  re-up  the  ISP  contract.  “It’s  the 
first  time  that  the  actual  enterprise  can  give  a 
report  card  to  the  service  provider,”  says  Jen¬ 
nifer  Liscom,  principal  at  Gartner. 

Most  of  these  technologies  are  fairly  new, 
and  customer  trials  are  still  under  way,  but 
RouteScience  says  that  a  company  with  a 
current  monthly  bandwidth  cost  of  $157,000 
that  buys  its  top-priced  $250,000  device  will 
see  monthly  savings  of  more  than  $31,000 
and  a  payback  in  seven  months. 

The  technologies  here  aren’t  automatic 
cures  for  IT  budget  woes.  In  some  cases  the 
savings  aren’t  even  all  that  easy  to  calculate, 
since  their  advantages  lie  in  their  ability  to  let 
IS  departments  do  more  with  what’s  already 
in  place.  “IT  budgets  are  really  tight,”  says 
Jamie  Gruener,  a  senior  analyst  at  The  Yankee 
Group,  a  technology  research  and  consul¬ 
tancy  in  Boston.  “Companies  need  to  figure 
out  how  they  can  better  leverage  what  they 
already  have  in  place.”  In  an  uncertain  econ¬ 
omy,  that’s  an  important  first  step  to  saving 
money.  But  if  you’re  meeting  for  coffee  in  the 
company  cafeteria,  bring  along  a  few  bucks. 
They’re  charging  for  the  lattes  these  days.  HI 


E-mail  your  technology  money  savers  to  us  at  letters@ 
darwinmag.com.  Freelance  Writer  Meg  Mitchell  Moore  is 
based  in  Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Need  great  mid-market  CRM  software? 
Oncontact  is  a  slam  dunk. 


If  you’re  searching  for  a  mid-market 
customer  relationship  management  solution, 
boy  do  we  have  a  sweet  package  for  you: 
Oncontact.  Our  software  goes  with  the 
mid-market  like  cookies  go  with  milk. 

Want  features?  We  double  stuff  a  ton 
of  functionality  into  our  software 
(other  companies  make  you  pay  extra 
for  “add  on”  modules  that  you  need). 


And  here’s  an  added  twist:  our  software 
is  not  only  extremely  easy  to  use,  it’s 
completely  customizable,  affordable 
and  it  supports  most  major  relational 
databases.  To  get  a  taste  of  the  best 
CRM  software  for  the  mid-market, 
call  for  more  information  or  schedule 
a  demo  today.  Call  800-886-0866,  or 
visit  www.oncontact.com. 
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BEHIND  THE  CURTAIN 


The  Yellow  Brick  Road  leads  to  software  licensing's  Oz,  where  dramatic 
changes  wrought  by  the  industry's  800-pound  Flying  Monkey  have  turned 
many  CIOs  into  angry,  fearful  Munchkins  By  Scott  Berinato 


THE  WORLD  OF  SOFTWARE  LICENSING 
is  fantastic  and  unlikely,  a  colorful  Oz-like  place 
of  adventure  and  peril,  creative  thinking  and 
complex  conundrums.  If  you  were  to  imagine 
that  wherever  you're  reading  this  is  Kansas,  in 
about  nine  paragraphsyou  will  not  be  in  Kansas 
anymore. 

But  it's  important  that  you  make  the  journey, 
especially  if  you  suppose  that  software  licens¬ 
ing  is  as  straightforward  as  writing  checks  to 
vendors.  It's  not.  There  are  dizzying  intricacies 
in  this  world,  and  their  unraveling  requires  the 
attention  of  dedicated  experts. 

This  visit  will  help  explain  why,  even  in  an  off 


economy,  your  company  may  be  forced  to  keep 
paying  for  software  upgrades  on  products  that, 
oddly,  don't  seem  to  need  upgrading.  You'll  also 
learn  how  licensing  exerts  extraordinary  pres¬ 
sure  on  IT  strategies,  shaping  them  regardless 
of  business  needs. 

We  choose  this  particular  time  to  whisk  you 
off  to  Oz  because  Microsoft  recently  slipped 
behind  the  curtain  to  play  the  Wizard.  In  May 
2001,  the  Redmond,  Wash.,  company  an¬ 
nounced  big  changes  to  its  software  licensing 
policy,  scheduled  to  take  effect  in  October. 
Assuming  you're  a  Microsoft  customer,  the 
changes  quickly  got  the  attention  of  your  CIO. 
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Early  reviews  were  unkind.  Customers 
described  themselves  as  hostages.  Microsoft 
had  given  them  five  months  to  analyze  and 
decide  whether  to  buy  in  to  wholesale 
changes  that  would  bring  to  many  bush 
nesses  significant  immediate  cost  increases. 
(One  analysis  forecast  94  percent  higher 
costs;  another  estimated  as  much  as  107  per¬ 
cent.)  Yes,  customers  could  elect  to  post¬ 
pone  enrollment  in  the  new  program,  but 
they  would  then  risk  even  steeper  cost 
increases  later  on  (as  much  as  232  percent, 
according  to  another  report). 

Businesses  that  had  completed  their  bud¬ 
geting  cycles  called  the  program  a  gun  to  the 
head,  a  knife  to  the  throat  and  other,  cruder 
epithets.  One  got  the  sense  from  CIOs  that 
if  a  house  were  to  fall  on  Microsoft,  gleeful 
celebration  might  break  out. 

Licensing  6.0  and  Software  Assurance,  as 
the  changes  are  known  within  Microsoft, 
launched  in  October  as  planned,  but 
Microsoft  was  by  then  well  into  a  retreat 
that  continued  throughout  the  fall.  The 
company  made  concessions  on  the  rules 
three  times  and  twice  extended  the  enroll¬ 
ment  deadline.  Corporations  now  have  un¬ 
til  July  31  to  weigh  their  options,  make  a 
decision  and  prepare  for  living  with  that 
decision. 

For  our  adventures  in  software  licensing, 
Darwin  looked  at  Microsoft’s  new  program 
from  a  variety  of  perspectives.  Read  on,  and 
when  you’re  finished  (don’t  forget  to  click 
your  heels  together  three  times!),  you’ll 
have  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  arcane 


mysteries  of  software  licensing  and  its 
impact  on  your  business. 

The  Guy's  Eye  View  Every  company, 

it  seems,  has  “The  Guy.”  The  Guy  handles 
software  licensing.  Gender  is  unimpor¬ 
tant-man  or  woman,  The  Guy  is  The  Guy. 
Invariably,  when  we  asked  executives  about 
licensing,  we  heard  something  like  this: 
“We  can  talk  in  general  about  Microsoft’s 
new  licensing,  but  then  you  really  should 
do  a  follow  up  with  my  licensing  guy.” 

Lately,  executives  have  been  going  to  The 
Guy  to  get  the  straight  dope  on  Licensing 
6.0  (L6.0).  The  Guy  recounts  that  in  the 
past,  licensing  was  a  buy-and-upgrade 
proposition.  You  bought  one  license  for  one 
user.  When  you  chose  to  upgrade,  you 
bought  an  upgrade  license,  which  cost 
about  40  percent  less  than  the  original 
license.  Says  one  Guy,  “If  one  license  for  the 
Microsoft  software  cost  $300,  the  upgrade 
license  would  cost  about  $180.  Except....” 

And  at  this  point,  The  Guy  starts  in  on  a 
calculus  of  exceptions  and  options — CUPs 
and  PUPs  and  VUPs — that  produce  a  sharp 
pain  at  the  temples.  “But  the  new  method 
gets  rid  of  all  this  and  greatly  simplifies 
licensing,”  The  Guy  finally  concludes. 

Simple.  Sounds  good.  But  then  The  Guy 
ruins  the  moment,  saying  how  under  the 
new  model,  you  pay  for  your  license,  but 
then  you  also  pay  Microsoft  29  percent  of 
that  cost  as  a  yearly  maintenance  fee  on 
client  software  (the  stuff  on  desktops)  and 
25  percent  on  server  software  (Exchange, 


SQL,  Windows  2000  and  so  forth).  That  fee 
is  called  Software  Assurance  (SA).  If  you 
pay  SA,  says  The  Guy,  you  can  acquire  any 
upgrade  to  the  software  at  no  further  cost. 
If  you  don’t,  you  must  buy  brand-new 
licenses  when  next  you  upgrade. 

For  the  CFO’s  benefit,  The  Guy  says, 
“It’s  basically  an  annuity.”  For  the  CTO’s: 
“It’s  a  lot  like  how  we  used  to  pay  for  main¬ 
frames.” 

The  CEO  wants  the  bottom  line.  The 
Guy  tells  the  CEO  that  this  will  end  up 
costing  less  than  an  upgrade  license  if,  and 
only  if,  the  company  upgrades  more  often 
than  every  three  years. 

At  Butler  Manufacturing  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  Jerry  Evans  is  The  Guy.  In  general, 
Evans  isn’t  buying  Microsoft’s  line.  “Its  clear 
intent  is  to  drive  money  out  of  companies 
[that]  had  no  intention  of  giving  them  more 
money  this  year.  It  doesn’t  encourage  up¬ 
grades,  it  forces  an  upgrade.  We  know  right 
off  the  bat  it  will  cost  more  because  we 
weren’t  planning  any  upgrades.  And  in 
total,  I  think  it  will  cost  more.  We’re  on  36- 
to  48 -month  upgrade  cycles.  Plus,  you 
[have  to]  add  the  cost  of  doing  the 
upgrade” — meaning  installation,  training 
and  other  overhead.  So,  “yes,”  says  Evans, 
“it  will  be  more  expensive.” 

And  that’s  straight  from  The  Guy. 

The  View  from  Redmond  Rebecca 

LaBrunerie  knows  licensing,  and  she  believes 
that  Licensing  6.0  and  Software  Assurance  are 
“exactly  what  the  IT  manager  is  looking  for.” 


HIS  SUCKS.  THIS  SUCKS 

ALL  THE  WAY  AROUND." 

-Larry  Shutzberg,  CIO,  Rock-Tenn 
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LaBrunerie  came  to  Microsoft  two  and  a 
half  years  ago  after  working  on  licensing 
issues  for  eight  years  at  several  other  vendor 
companies.  She  has  been  a  licensing  sales  rep 
and  a  contract  negotiator,  and  at  one  com¬ 
pany,  she  created  the  entire  license  program. 

But  LaBrunerie’s  raison  d’etre  at  Microsoft 
is  license  simplification.  In  this  role,  she  has 
reduced  the  number  of  license  variations 
that  Microsoft  offers  and  simplified  their 
wording.  For  example,  she  trimmed  the 
hefty  “Product  Use  Rights”  document  from 
83  pages  down  to  30.  She  was  integral  to 
Licensing  6.0. 

“We  created  this  program  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  feedback,  focus  groups,  two  years  of 
research,”  says  LaBrunerie.  But  after  the 
program  was  announced  in  May  and  well 
beyond  its  debut  in  October,  she  would 
face  growing  pressure  from  customers  (pre¬ 
sumably  different  than  the  ones  from 
whom  Microsoft  got  its  initial  feedback). 
Despite  this  clamor,  LaBrunerie  never  loses 


her  even,  affable  demeanor.  “Customers 
said  we  need  simpler  licensing,  there’s  got 
to  be  a  better  way.  Software  Assurance  is 
our  answer  to  that,”  she  says. 

LaBrunerie  calls  it  a  go-forward  model. 
What  she  means  is  that  SA  is  meant  to  pre¬ 
pare  companies  for  Microsoft’s  future  model 
of  software  as  a  service  delivered  over  the 
Internet,  that  other  “paradigm  shift”  Micro¬ 
soft’s  working  on,  known  as  .Net. 

“In  the  future  we  plan  on  drizzling  out 
upgrades  more  frequently,”  she  says.  “With 
SA  you’re  always  compliant.  It  simplifies 
the  licenses  you  own.”  LaBrunerie  says  it 
will  simplify  customers’  budget  planning  as 
well  as  have  a  much  lower  cost  impact  than 
many  of  the  customers  are  predicting. 
Microsoft  research  indicates  that  only 
20  percent  will  see  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
licensing  and  that  30  percent  will  actually 
save  money. 

The  first  time  we  talked  to  LaBrunerie 
was  three  days  before  Licensing  6.0  went 


into  effect.  By  then,  Microsoft  had  already 
extended  the  enrollment  deadline  to  Feb.  28 
to  appease  a  chorus  of  kvetching.  “I’m  not 
sure  I  expected  the  visceral  reaction,”  she 
says.  “We  just  have  to  be  accurate  and  give 
it  time.” 

We  talked  again  the  day  after  the  pro¬ 
gram  launched.  LaBrunerie’s  team  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  latte  party.  “It’s  never  felt  like 
a  burden,  and  it  feels  good  it  has  come  to 
fruition,”  LaBrunerie  says. 

When  we  checked  back  a  week  later, 
customers  were  overtly  antagonizing  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  So  the  software  giant  responded 
with  further  concessions,  extending  the 
enrollment  deadline  to  July  31.  LaBrunerie, 
calling  from  an  analyst  conference,  said  that 
the  week  before,  she  hadn’t  anticipated  the 
need  for  changes.  “But  we  listened  to  what 
the  customers  were  saying.  Believe  me,  we 
heard  the  message,”  she  says.  “They  were 
right.  We  underestimated  the  time  it  would 
take  them.” 

Buoyant  as  ever,  she  adds,  “I’m  excited. 
People  think  this  is  a  good  thing.  I’m  here 
[at  this  conference]  embracing  them.  I  can 
get  into  the  details  with  them,  tell  them 
how  it  works.  I  think  it’s  a  good  thing.  I 
think  the  customer  will  understand.” 

LaBrunerie’s  optimism  never  flags. 

The  View  from  the  Water  Cooler 

Larry  Shutzberg,  CIO  of  Rock-Tenn  in 
Atlanta,  launches  into  a  diatribe  about  the 
new  Microsoft  licensing  program:  “This 
sucks.  This  sucks  all  the  way  around.  It  not 
only  sucks  because  of  the  economy,  but  it 
also  sucks  because  of  the  Software  Assur¬ 
ance — 29  percent  is  double  a  normal  main¬ 
tenance  fee.  It’s  egregious.  It’s  egregious.” 

No  group  feels  more  burned  by  Licens¬ 
ing  6.0  than  CIOs.  The  two  imperatives  of 
the  CIO  position  are  to  avoid  poor  tech¬ 
nology  investments  and  to  concentrate  on 
strategic  initiatives.  Licensing  6.0  satisfies 
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THE  VIEW  FROM  INSIDE  THE  VICIOUS  CYCLE 
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neither  imperative;  yet  CIOs  must  explain 
to  executives  why  they  have  no  choice  but 
to  invest  in  the  new  program. 

In  a  way,  CIOs  put  themselves  in  this 
bind.  They  bet  heavily  on  Microsoft  years 
ago  and  now  find  it  impossible  to  extricate 
themselves  by  choosing  alternative  plat' 
forms,  even  if  they  wanted  to. 

That  leaves  them  with  four  choices.  One, 
capitulate  by  updating  all  current  software 
to  the  most  recent  version  and  then  enroll 
in  Software  Assurance  by  the  deadline. 
Two,  stall  for  time  by  opting  for  something 
called  Upgrade  Advantage  (UA)  by  the 
deadline.  UA  is  a  little  bit  cheaper  than  SA. 
More  important,  its  two-year  duration  gives 
CIOs  that  much  more  time  before  they  are 
automatically  converted  to  SA  once  the  UA 
contract  expires.  Three,  enroll  in  an  Enter¬ 
prise  Agreement,  which  includes  new 
licenses  and  SA  offered  at  a  deeply  dis¬ 
counted  rate,  in  exchange  for  an  agreement 
that  the  customer  will  run  Microsoft  soft¬ 
ware  exclusively.  Four,  do  nothing.  When 
it’s  time  to  upgrade,  simply  buy  brand-new 
licenses.  This  is  at  once  the  least  compli¬ 
cated  and  most  expensive  option. 

“Everyone  I’ve  spoken  with  is  upset 
about  this,”  says  John  Voss,  CTO  of  Mar¬ 
shall  &  Ilsley  in  Milwaukee.  “If  we  had  a 
competitive  environment,  [Microsoft] 
wouldn’t  be  able  to  do  this.  I  don’t  know  if 
they  will  get  away  with  it.  It  depends  on 
how  many  companies  seek  more  substan¬ 
tive  discussions  with  Microsoft.” 

When  the  terms  of  L6.o  first  became 


known,  angry  CIOs  got  Microsoft’s  atten¬ 
tion  only  sporadically.  For  its  part, 
Microsoft  made  only  small,  sometimes 
duplicitous  concessions.  For  example,  after 
first  decreeing  that  a  company  would  have 
to  adopt  Software  Assurance  across  all  of  its 
Microsoft  products  to  receive  the  highest 
level  of  support — known  as  Premier  Sup¬ 
port— Microsoft  appeared  to  relent  on  this 
point;  it  would  allow  customers  with  only 
partial  SA  coverage  to  qualify  for  Premier 
Support.  But  then  Microsoft  said  it  would 
introduce  a  level  of  support  higher  than 
Premier  for  customers  adopting  SA  across 
the  board. 

Despite  the  high  noise  level,  FaBrunerie 
didn’t  expect  that  Microsoft  would  have  to 
give  up  much  ground  on  L6.o.  She  was  a 
history  major,  after  all,  and  history  suggests 
she  could  be  right.  When  Microsoft  has 
drawn  the  ire  of  CIOs  in  the  past— for 
example,  when  it  created  incompatibility 
between  Office  95  and  Office  g 7 — the  initial 
angry  reaction  soon  eroded  into  apathy, 
then  acquiescence.  She  counted,  too,  on 
support  from  customers  like  Scott  Jager, 
formerly  a  systems  administrator  at  Busi¬ 
ness  Logic  in  Chicago,  who  said  of  L6.0  and 


Software  Assurance,  “The  best  way  to  go  is 
not  to  throw  sticks  in  the  spokes  but  roll 
with  it.” 

In  the  past,  Microsoft’s  powerful  and 
dominant  position  with  Windows  always 
allowed  it  to  proceed  without  worrying 
much  about  how  its  agenda  would  affect 
the  customers’  strategic  direction.  Licensing 
6.0  seemed  no  different. 

No  one  feels  Microsoft’s  perceived  indif¬ 
ference  more  viscerally  than  Rock-Tenn’s 
Shutzberg,  one  of  L6.o’s  most  outspoken 
critics.  As  a  prime  example  of  the  trap 
CIOs  feel  they’ve  fallen  into,  Shutzberg 
tells  of  having  chosen  Internet  portal  soft¬ 
ware  that  he  considered  superior  to 
Microsoft’s  portal  offering.  There  was  only 
one  small  problem:  It  didn’t  integrate  well 
enough  or  securely  enough  with  Win¬ 
dows.  Although  the  Microsoft  product, 
SharePoint,  had  “no  features”  compared 
with  the  other  vendor’s  product,  it  did 
mesh  beautifully  with  Windows.  So 
Shutzberg  swallowed  hard  and  didn’t 
throw  sticks  in  the  spokes.  He  switched  to 
SharePoint  in  order  to  ensure  tight  integra¬ 
tion  and  security  with  Windows. 

Consequently,  he  says,  “I  have  a  less 


VERYONE  I'VE  SPOKEN  WITH 

IS  UPSET  ABOUT  THIS." 

-John  Voss,  ),  Marshall  &  Ilsley 
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functional  but  superior  product,  if  you  can 
believe  it.” 

The  Psychologist's  View  Software 

Assurance  is  a  subscription,  so  the  more 
often  you  upgrade,  the  more  valuable  it  is 
to  you.  (Think  of  Homer  Simpson  at  the 
all-you-can-eat  seafood  buffet.)  Psycholog¬ 
ically  speaking,  however,  the  subscription 
model  might  be  a  misguided  strategy  for  a 
software  company,  according  to  Dr.  Larry 
Rosen,  a  professor  at  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Dominguez  Hills. 

Rosen  is  an  expert  on  the  “psychology  of 
technology,”  and  has  coauthored  a  book  on 
it,  called  TechnoStress:  Coping  with  TechnoV 
ogy  @Work  @Home  @P\ay  (John  Wiley  & 
Sons,  1998).  Rosen  has  studied  the  psycho¬ 
logical  impact  of  technology  since  1984.  His 
conclusions— that  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
hyper-hungry  Homer  Simpsons — go  a  long 
way  toward  explaining  the  emotional 
response  to  Microsoft’s  L6.0  fiat,  and  why  the 
strategy  may  turn  out  to  be  self-defeating. 

The  upgrade  mentality,  Rosen  says,  is 
found  only  in  the  35  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  considered  “eager  adopters.”  Moreover, 
its  strength  declines  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  upgrades  elected — even  Homer 
Simpson  eventually  gets  full.  And  everyone 
experiences  some  degree  of  negative  stress 
triggered  by  technological  change. 

“When  you  upgrade,  some  things  hap¬ 
pen,”  Rosen  says.  “Lower  productivity. 
Higher  attrition.  At  one  company,  a  single 
upgrade  resulted  in  75  percent  of  the  help 
desk  employees  quitting.”  He  cites  as  well  a 
litany  of  familiar  stress  responses:  insomnia, 
irritability,  distraction.  People  report  that 
“they  wake  up  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
unable  to  stop  the  ideas  from  running 
around  in  their  heads.”  Basically,  Micro¬ 
soft’s  ultimate  plan  to  “drizzle  out”  up¬ 
grades  in  the  future  would  validate  the  new 
licensing  model  but  create  legions  of 
cranky,  tired  customers. 


The  Microsoft  Sales  Rep's  View 

Microsoft  sales  reps  don’t  so  much  sell  as 
convey.  It  is  their  sorry  task  to  play  the  role 
of  messenger,  with  little  or  no  negotiating 
power.  They’d  never  say  “take  it  or  leave 
it,”  but  that’s  really  the  substance  of  their 
message. 

For  this,  Microsoft  sales  reps  have  the 
sympathy  of  customers  everywhere:  “They 
are  not  at  liberty  to  negotiate,  only  to  con¬ 
sole.  Sometimes  I  think  they  even  feel  bad,” 
says  one  customer. 

Rarely  do  executives  take  their  Software 
Assurance  frustrations  out  on  the  sales  rep: 
“They’re  nice  people.” 

One  customer  depicts  the  between-the- 
lines  conversation  that  occurs  when  a 
Microsoft  sales  rep  introduces  L6.0:  “Our 
rep  is  somewhat  apologetic.  He’s  saying 
‘Here’s  what  I  think  your  best  avenue  is.’ 
But  you  get  the  sense  he  wants  to  say  what 
he  can’t:  that  we’re  best  not  to  do  anything 
for  four  years,  then  start  over  with  new 
licenses — which,  frankly,  is  an  option.” 

OK,  sometimes,  executives  do  take  their 
frustrations  out  on  sales  reps:  “We  get  the 
rep  at  the  site,  and  we  grab  them  by  the 
throat”— only  metaphorically,  of  course— 
“and  tell  them  this  won’t  work.  It’s  not  fair.” 


But  Elizabeth  McCollum,  who  was  a 
sales  rep  when  L6.0  was  announced,  says, 
“I  didn’t  have  a  huge  issue  with  the  reaction. 
The  reaction  has  really  run  from  very  pos¬ 
itive  to  somewhat  negative.”  She  sighs. 
“The  fact  that  it’s  a  change  is  the  largest 
issue.  But  it  was  [devised]  in  response  to 
what  customers  were  asking  for.  If  you  look 
at  the  program,  it’s  not  that  bad.” 

When  pressed  about  some  of  the  harsher 
characterizations  of  L6.0  and  SA — ones  that 
went  way  past  the  “somewhat  negative” 
end  of  her  spectrum— McCollum  referred 
all  such  inquiries  to  Microsoft  PR  and  was 
not  heard  from  again. 

The  Lawyer's  View  The  following  is 

an  excerpt  from  the  transcript  of  our  con¬ 
versation  with  a  contract  lawyer,  who 
reviewed  the  new  licensing  policy  versus 
the  old  one  for  a  client.  He  requested 
anonymity  to  protect  his  client. 

Darwin:  So,  you  reviewed  the  new  policy? 
Lawyer:  Yes.  The  contract  [my  client] 
signed  before  has  a  specific  termination 
date  and  doesn’t  say  either  side  can  uni¬ 
laterally  change  the  rules. 

Did  this  surprise  you? 

I  find  the  situation  unusual  because  ven¬ 
dors,  in  my  experience,  write  the  con- 
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DOES  YOUR  ORGANIZATION... 

»  Revel  in  risk? . f/ 

»  Clamor  for  challenge? . f/ 

»  Blaze  its  own  trail? . f/ 

If  your  answers  are  yes,  yes  and  yes,  then  it's  time  to  get  a  little  recognition  for  your  sleepless 
nights,  countless  headaches  and  nervous  nail-biting.  We're  looking  for  organizations  that  are  good 
at  taking  on  and  managing  risk.  If  your  organization  fits  the  profile,  we  ask  you  to  take  one  more 
challenge  —  enter  Darwin  magazine's  Fittest  50  Awards  program. 

For  more  information  and  a  nomination  form,  visit  www.darwinmag.com/fittest50/nomination.html. 
Entries  must  be  received  no  later  than  March  15,  2002. 

BECAUSE  EVOLUTION  IS  RISKY  BUSINESS 


Software  Licensing 


tract  to  their  favor,  which  is  not  unrea¬ 
sonable.  But  once  it’s  written,  they  tend 
to  abide  by  it. 

Why  would  they  change  so  suddenly? 

I  think  software  companies  in  general  love 
the  subscription  revenue  model.  But  I’m 
not  sure  they  understand  the  [customer] 
expectations.  If  I  pay  in  advance,  some¬ 
thing  better  be  there,  and  it  better  have 
value. 

So,  did  you  counsel  your  client  to  sue? 

No.  The  cost  of  litigation  is  high  and  the 
chances  of  getting  a  good  result  are  low.  I 
suggested  to  the  client  there’s  this  network 
of  [the  media]  out  there,  and  that  I  would 
get  everyone  banging  away  at  this.  Give  it  air 
and  light,  and  you’ll  get  Microsoft’s  attention 
a  heck  of  a  lot  better  than  with  the  courts. 

The  Grassroots  View  No  one  has 

been  more  effective  at  spurring  Microsoft  to 
change  than  David  Roberts.  Roberts  is  CEO 
of  The  Infrastructure  Forum  (TIF),  Britain’s 
largest  IT  interest  group,  which  has  g8  large 
corporations  forming  the  core  membership. 
The  average  TIF  company  has  16,000  Win¬ 
dows  desktops  (one  member  has  110,000). 
On  behalf  of  such  companies,  Roberts 
quickly  turned  TIF  into  an  effective  F6.0 
dissident. 

The  sheer  volume  of  progress  Roberts 
made  between  May  and  October  2001  is 
impressive.  TIF: 

■  Analyzed  the  licensing  and  found  the 
average  TIF  member  company  would  spend 
94  percent  more  on  Microsoft  software. 
Combined,  TIF  members  would  spend 
$1  billion  extra  over  four  years  on  Windows 
desktops  alone. 

■  Organized  a  meeting  of  concerned  TIF 
members,  where  a  Licensing  Committee 
was  established  to  mediate  with  Microsoft. 

■  Met  with  Microsoft.  Continued  to  meet 
with  TIF  members.  When  progress  stalled, 
TIF  voted  unanimously  to  refer  the  matter 
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to  the  United  Kingdom’s  Office  of  Fair 
Trade.  TIF  released  a  statement  on  behalf  of 
its  members,  getting  ink  in  all  the  London 
dailies  and  airtime  from  the  BBC. 

■  Organized  ongoing  workshops  for  TIF 
members  to  help  them  explore  alternatives 
to  the  new  licensing  and  to  Microsoft. 

■  Spurred  Microsoft’s  decision  to  push 
back  the  enrollment  deadline  to  July  31,  and 
to  allow  anyone  with  Office  2000  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  eligible  for  SA  (previously,  Office 
2000  users  were  required  to  upgrade  to 
Office  XP  before  enrolling). 

■  Enlisted  three  other  IT  interest  groups 
in  Britain  to  join  the  cause  under  TIF’s 
guidance. 

It’s  been  said  that  a  broad  grassroots 
protest  of  Microsoft  is  one  charismatic 
leader  away  from  serious  success.  Roberts 
could  be  that  leader. 

“Microsoft  is  acting  in  a  way  that  says 
‘We  own  the  desktop.  We  make  the  rules,”’ 
says  Roberts,  as  even  and  affable  as  Micro¬ 
soft’s  LaBrunerie.  “But  this  time  the  corpo¬ 
rations  are  saying  ‘No.  You’re  a  supplier.  Act 
like  one.’” 

The  Meaning  of  Alki  On  opposite 

shores  of  this  licensing  program’s  sea  of 
antagonism  are  two  extremes.  One,  consist¬ 
ing  mainly  of  smaller  companies,  is  basically 
divorcing  Microsoft.  The  other,  made  up  of 
larger,  well-heeled  companies  able  to  pay 
more  without  suffering  too  much  heartburn, 
is  content  with  L6.0  and  SA  in  their  current 
state.  Any  more  concessions  are  gravy. 

In  the  first  group  is  David  Larsen,  the 
director  of  information  services  of  Murray, 
Utah,  a  small  city  outside  Salt  Lake  City. 
Larsen  is  plotting  an  insurrection.  “We 
think  within  three  months  we  could  be 
putting  out  our  first  Linux  desktops.  It’s 


something  for  which  the  time  is  coming. 
Taking  the  leap  is  a  matter  of  getting  the 
skills  and  going  and  doing  it.” 

In  the  other  camp  is  former  systems 
administrator  Jager,  who  says,  “This  makes 
licensing  simpler.”  After  advising  against 
throwing  sticks  in  the  spokes,  he  concludes, 
“I  will  not  suggest  to  executives  we  discon¬ 
tinue  any  products  because  of  Software 
Assurance.  It’s  the  cost  of  doing  business 
with  Microsoft.” 

Both  men  are  in  the  minority.  The  large 
majority  of  companies  think,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  to  roll  with  it  is  to  cave  in  to 
Microsoft’s  demands  unnecessarily,  but  that 
trying  to  disentangle  from  Microsoft  is  also 
unworkable.  So  the  masses  are  trying  to 
effect  change  within  Microsoft  without 
effecting  much  change  in  themselves.  Both 
Jager  and  Larsen  might  call  it  postponing 
the  inevitable. 

Alki  is  the  motto  of  the  state  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Microsoft’s  home  state.  It  is  a  Chi¬ 
nook  word  that  means  “by  and  by”  or 
“hope  for  the  future.”  When  settlers  arrived 
in  Seattle  on  a  schooner  named  Exact,  they 
called  the  place  New  York.  But  this  north¬ 
west  edition  of  New  York  didn’t  blossom 
into  a  metropolis  on  the  scale  of  its  name¬ 
sake,  so  the  name  was  changed  to  New 
York-Alki.  In  other  words,  “by  and  by  we’ll 
turn  into  a  New  York.” 

Though  they  arrived  at  opposite  shores 
on  L6.0  and  SA,  Jager  and  Larsen  got  there 
through  similar  thinking:  Save  yourself 
from  drowning  in  the  sea  of  antagonism 
and  from  the  back-and-forth  quibbling  over 
concessions.  Save  yourself  from  the  law¬ 
yers,  the  stress  and  the  cost  analyses.  Make 
a  decision  and  go  for  it.  It  will  work  out  by 
and  by.  Rl 


Let  Senior  Writer  Scott  Berinato  know  if  you're  making 
headway  in  being  treated  like  a  customer.  You  can  reach 
him  at  berinato@darwinmag.com. 
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WHERE  YOUR  MOUTHPIECE  IS 


Companies  spend  a  lot  of  money  to  acquire  new  customers.  Poor  service  is  the  fastest  way  to  lose  them 
Is  your  company's  call  center  doing  everything  it  can  to  keep  its  customers  happy?  by  alice  dragoon 


At  Dell  Computer,  MIKE  JACKSON  says 
self-service  on  the  Web  lets  customers  get 
answers  faster  and  allows  Dell  agents  to  focus 
on  handling  the  more  complex  problems. 
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ICTURE  THIS: 

Nearly  all  your  customers  are 
assembled  in  one  giant  arena.  They’ve  come  because  they 
want  to  buy  something.  Or  they’ve  got  a  question  about 
how  your  product  works— or  a  complaint  about  how  it 
doesn’t.  Who  should  address  such  an  important  gathering? 
The  VP  of  sales,  perhaps.  Maybe  the  CEO. 

Stop  imagining.  This  get-together  takes  place  every  day 
in  your  call  center,  which  handles  more  than  95  percent 
of  all  your  company’s  electronic  customer  interactions.  Yet 
the  people  manning  the  front  lines  of  your  company— 
those  who  represent  your  voice  to  the  world— are  among 
the  lowest  paid,  most  disaffected  employees  in  your  orga¬ 
nization.  Often,  these  are  entry-level  workers  pressured 
to  keep  talk  times  low  and  sales  volumes  high  while  deal¬ 
ing  with  angry  customers  and  results-oriented  managers. 
On  average  they  earn  $29,500  a  year,  and  most  leave — 
burned  out— after  18  months. 

But  companies  ignore  the  importance  of  their  call  cen¬ 
ters  at  their  peril.  Gartner  estimates  it  costs  four  to  10  times 
as  much  to  capture  a  new  customer  as  it  does  to  provide 
good  service  to  an  existing  customer.  A  whopping  68  per¬ 
cent  of  customers  who  defect  do  so  because  of  poor  service. 

Such  alarming  statistics— and  the  swelling  chant  of 
CRM  mantras  in  U.S.  boardrooms— mean  that  the  once- 
lowly  call  center  is  beginning  to  glow  more  brightly  on  the 
CEO’s  radar  screen.  Companies  striving  to  transform 
themselves  into  customer-centric  organizations  are  re¬ 
examining  their  front  lines.  Call  center  agents,  after  all, 
actually  talk  to  customers  every  day.  What  if  those  same 
agents  could  be  trained  to  up-sell  and  cross-sell  instead  of 
merely  dealing  with  complaints  and  taking  orders? 

But  as  call  centers  become  more  strategic,  they’re 
becoming  more  complex  and  harder  to  manage.  Asking 
agents  to  handle  customer  contacts  from  multiple  chan¬ 
nels,  relying  on  more  technology  and  placing  greater 


demands  on  agents  will  create  challenges  that  your  com¬ 
pany  must  address  in  order  to  keep  customers  happy  and 
profits  rising. 

THE  MULTICHANNEL  CHALLENGE 

oday’s  customers  are  electronically  savvy,  and  they 
expect  to  be  able  to  use  any  channel  they  please  to 
contact  companies.  If  you  don’t  offer  e-mail,  Web  self- 
service  and  live  text  chat,  you  may  be  missing  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  connect  with  your  customers.  But  morphing  a 
traditional  call  center  into  a  contact  center  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  these  new  channels  is  difficult  on  two  fronts.  First, 
companies  face  the  daunting  technical  challenge  of  cus¬ 
tomer  relationship  management  (CRM):  integrating  infor¬ 
mation  collected  through  all  of  the  channels  to  give  contact 
center  agents  an  updated,  360'degree  view  of  each  cus¬ 
tomer,  no  matter  which  channel  the  customer  uses— or 
used  yesterday,  for  that  matter.  “The  biggest  challenge  is 
how  to  adequately  integrate  all  the  different  ways  your  cus¬ 
tomer  can  communicate  with  you — and  do  it  in  such  a  way 
as  to  not  create  silos,”  says  Tom  Crotty,  a  general  partner  at 
Wellesley,  Mass. -based  Battery  Ventures.  If  the  agent  on  the 
phone  doesn’t  know  that  the  customer  has  already  e-mailed 
detailed  product  specs  to  the  company,  the  customer  will 
be  justifiably  annoyed— and  more  likely  to  take  her  busi¬ 
ness  elsewhere.  Crotty  thinks  most  companies  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  achieve  channel  integration.  “We’re  in  the  top 
of  the  first  inning  of  a  nine-inning  ball  game,”  he  says. 

A  multichannel  contact  center  also  fundamentally 
changes  the  nature  of  the  agent’s  job.  Reps  hired  for  their 
ability  to  finesse  customers  with  their  dulcet  tones  are  now 
expected  to  coherently  and  correctly  answer  e-mails  and  cor¬ 
respond  in  text  chat  in  real-time.  Some  companies  have 
begun  retraining  their  existing  staff;  others  hire  writers  to 
handle  e-mail  and  chat.  Either  way,  companies  must  make 
sure  agents  understand  that  unlike  ephemeral  phone  con¬ 
versations,  text -based  messages  live  forever.  “It  can  be  a  real 
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problem  if  you  have  people  making  promises  in  e- 
mail  and  chat;  you  have  to  live  by  it,”  says  Brad 
Cleveland,  president  of  Incoming  Calls  Manage- 
ment  Institute  (ICMI)  in  Annapolis,  Md.  “The 
legal  liability  is  pretty  significant.” 


A 


AUTOMATION  WITHOUT  ALIENATION 

utomation  in  the  call  center  has  its  uses. 

Some  customers  welcome  the  ability  to 
find  answers  to  their  own  questions,  either 
through  self-service  on  the  Web  or  by  using  inter¬ 
active  voice  response  (IVR)  units.  These  self- 
service  technologies  also  significantly  lower  the 
costs  of  customer  interactions  (see  “The  Costs  of 
Customer  Service,”  this  page).  As  alluring  as  those 
savings  may  be,  companies  need  to  make  sure 
automation  helps  rather  than  hinders  customers. 

For  instance,  mortgage  applicants  tend  to  want 
human  contact,  says  Colleen  Amuso,  a  research 
director  in  the  CRM  practice  at  Gartner.  “The 
more  emotional  the  interaction,  the  more  you 
want  someone  to  hold  your  hand,”  she  says. 

Amuso  advises  analyzing  your  customers  and  the 
types  of  interactions  they  require  before  deciding  whether  and  what 
to  automate.  Web  or  phone  self-service,  or  automatic  e-mail 
response  technology  may  make  sense  for  low- value  clients,  whereas 
companies  probably  will  want  to  avoid  such  automation  for  their 
high-value  customers,  she  says.  “E-mail  can  cost  as  much  as  $40  to 
answer  [personally],”  she  says.  “If you’re  fully  automated,  it  can  cost 
less  but  you  may  miss  something  in  the  interaction.” 

The  type  of  information  that  customers  are  seeking  also  matters. 
IVR,  for  example,  is  highly  appropriate  for  customers  who  want  to 
check  simple  facts,  such  as  account  balances  or  flight  arrival  times. 
But  the  more  complicated  the  query,  the  riskier  it  is  to  use. 

Dell  Computer  in  Round  Rock,  Texas,  puts  a  lot  of  thought  into 
deciding  when  automation  makes 
sense,  and  when  it  doesn’t.  The  com¬ 
pany  won’t  use  IVR  to  walk  callers 
through  computer  problems  but  does 
use  it  for  call  routing.  An  automated 
attendant  asks  callers  to  punch  in 
their  express  service  code,  which 
identifies  the  type  of  system  they 
own,  so  the  call  can  be  routed  to  the 
best-trained  available  agent.  When 


DHL's  MIKE  SEARS,  VP  of 
customer  service,  is  challenging 
his  call  center  to  focus  on 
sales,  not  order-taking. 


II 


THE  COSTS  OF  CUSTOMER  SERVICE 


SELF-SERVICE 

average  cost  per  session 

Interactive  voice  response  (IVR) 

$0.45 

Web  self-service 

$0.24 

ASSISTED  SERVICE 

E-mail 

$5.00 

Phone 

$5.50 

Text  chat 

$7.00 

SOURCE:  GARTNER 


you’re  helping  customers  deal  with  thorny  computer  problems, 
there’s  “limited  application  for  taking  a  human  out  of  the  equation,” 
says  Mike  Jackson,  Dell’s  director  of  consumer  technical  support. 

For  customers  with  relatively  simple  problems,  Web  self-service 
works  well.  More  than  half  of  Dell’s  customers  needing  help  opt  for 
Web  self-service,  which  lets  them  tap  into  the  same  tools  and  knowl¬ 
edge  bases  that  Dell  agents  use  to  help  customers.  By  asking  cus¬ 
tomers  to  type  in  their  computer’s  unique  identification  number,  Dell 
can  serve  up  content  that’s  specific  to  that  system.  For  Dell,  Web  self- 
service  lets  customers  get  answers  faster  and  allows  Dell  agents  to 
focus  on  handling  the  more  complex  problems. 

Even  if  your  business  model  does  justify  the  use  of  IVR  technol¬ 
ogy,  don’t  assume  it  will  run  on  autopilot. 
“Given  the  volume  of  calls  in  self-service 
applications,  many  organizations  will  not 
know  if  calls  are  being  blocked,  dropped, 
misrouted  or  queued  for  an  unacceptable 
period — until  it’s  too  late,”  says  Thomas 
Phelps,  a  manager  in  the  technology 
security  practice  of  Pricewaterhouse- 
Coopers.  “Organizations  may  not  know 
until  hours  or  days  later  that  customers 
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received  busy  signals  or  were  routed  incorrectly,  or  that  the  wrong 
prompts  or  applications  were  playing.”  Phelps  recommends  that 
companies  employ  testing  services  (such  as  those  offered  by  Empirix) 
that  automatically  dial  into  the  call  center  to  make  sure  that  all  is  well 
or  to  sound  the  alarm  if  it  isn’t. 

CROSS-SELLING:  A  WHOLE  NEW  BALL  GAME 

s  CRM  pushes  companies  to  cast  aside  their  product-centric 
mentalities  in  favor  of  customer-centric  operations,  life  gets 
more  complicated  for  call  center  agents.  When  companies 
organized  themselves  around  their  product  lines,  agents  just  had  to 
know  a  small  set  of  products  cold;  now  agents  need  to  be  familiar 
with  anything  a  customer  might  want  in  order  to  effectively  cross- 
sell  or  up-sell.  It’s  not  unusual  for  agents  using  CRM  software  to  be 
expected  to  handle  20  or  30  different  products,  says  Jon  Anton, 
cofounder  and  director  of  benchmark  research  at  Purdue  Univer¬ 
sity’s  Center  for  Customer-Driven  Quality.  As  the  job  evolves  from 
script-reader  to  knowledge  worker  and  salesperson,  companies 
need  to  make  sure  their  agents  have  the  right  skills— and  attitude— 
to  ht  the  new  job  description.  And  that’s  a  matter  of  properly  train¬ 
ing  and  rewarding  them.  “Most  telemarketing  agents  sound  like 
robots  because  they’re  just  paid  by  the  hour,”  says  Lindsey  Higgs, 
an  analyst  with  AMR  Research  in  Boston.  “They  could  care  less  if 
they  sell  anything  because  they’re 
not  getting  anything  out  of  it.” 

Transforming  order-takers  into 
salespeople  can  increase  corporate 
revenues.  At  Hilton  Hotels,  for 
example,  agents  don’t  simply  take 
reservations.  If  no  rooms  are  avail¬ 
able  at  the  hotel  the  customer 
requests,  agents  try  to  cross-sell 
another  of  Hilton’s  six  brands  in  the 
same  city.  “Selling  takes  a  more 
sophisticated  skill  mix  than  order-taking,”  says  CIO  Tim  Harvey. 
“Agents  have  to  really  understand  unique  brand  characteristics  and 
how  to  drive  out  the  best  price  possible.”  The  company  has  invested 
more  in  training  and  gives  agents  the  extra  time  they  need  on  the 
phone  to  make  the  sale — at  a  cost  of  about  a  penny  a  second.  But  the 
investment  appears  to  be  paying  off.  According  to  Bala  Subraman- 
ian,  senior  vice  president  of  brand  integration  and  CRM,  cross- 
selling  through  the  call  center  is  generating  $250  million  of  incre¬ 
mental  revenue  across  Hilton’s  brands  annually 

Likewise,  at  international  shipper  DHL  Worldwide,  Mike  Sears, 
vice  president  of  customer  service,  is  pushing  the  call  centers  to 


focus  on  customer  service  and  sales  instead  of  customer  service  and 
order-taking.  That  means  hiring  people  with  stronger  sales  back¬ 
grounds  and  giving  all  agents  training  in  how  to  sell  DHL.  If  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asks,  “Do  you  ship  to  Manila?”  agents  are  taught  not  just  to 
say  yes,  but  to  add  that  DHL  is  the  fastest  to  Manila  with  99  per¬ 
cent  on-time  arrival.  Managers  are  now  less  concerned  with  how 
quickly  agents  talk  with  customers  than  with  how  well  they  sell 
DHL.  As  of  October,  DHL  was  converting  about  55  percent  of  calls 
to  sales,  up  from  51  percent  the  previous  year. 

OVERCOMING  THE  SWEATSHOP  CULTURE 

he  average  turnover  rate  for  U.S.  call  centers  according  to 
Anton’s  research,  is  38  percent  annually;  almost  a  third  of 
companies  report  turnover  of  more  than  too  percent.  “Agents 
either  go  someplace  else  for  a  quarter  an  hour  raise,  or  go  to  another 
industry  altogether,”  says  Gartner’s  Amuso.  “The  majority  leave 
because  they  hate  it.”  With  abysmal  pay,  constant  monitoring  and 
high  stress,  there’s  not  much  reason  to  stick  around — or  to  do  a 
good  job.  “If  the  average  call  center  agent  makes  only  $25,000,  you’re 
only  getting  $25,000  worth  of  service,”  says  Higgs.  “Is  that  really  the 
face  you  want  to  show  customers?” 

Although  call  centers  are  often  referred  to  as  white-collar  sweat¬ 
shops,  a  few  forward-thinking  companies— most  in  financial  ser¬ 
vices,  high-tech  manufacturing  and 
insurance — have  managed  to  keep 
their  turnover  rates  under  10  percent. 
“They’ve  recognized  that  it’s  danger¬ 
ous  to  put  the  highest  levels  of  cus¬ 
tomer  contact  in  the  hands  of  the 
least  trained,  lowest  paid  people,” 
says  ICMI’s  Cleveland.  “They’ve 
built  a  culture  around  giving  these 
positions  the  importance  they  really 
deserve.  These  are  places  people 
want  to  work.”  Keeping  turnover  low  not  only  helps  companies  pro¬ 
vide  consistent  service,  it’s  also  better  for  the  bottom  line,  since  it 
costs  $6,000  on  average  to  hire  and  train  a  new  agent,  says  Anton. 
For  highly  skilled  agents,  such  as  brokers,  that  cost  can  reach  $20,000. 

At  Telvista,  a  contact  center  outsourcer  based  in  Dallas,  each  call 
center  has  a  resident  career  coach  who  meets  with  agents  to  discuss 
their  career  paths  after  they’ve  been  on  the  job  for  30  days.  Telvista 
provides  customer  support  for  many  high-tech  clients,  so  it  offers 
courses  to  help  agents  prepare  for  certification  exams  that  will  qual¬ 
ify  them  to  handle  increasingly  complex  technologies — and  earn  a 
raise.  Agents  are  given  time  at  work  to  prepare  for  the  exams  and  can 


33 % 

89% 


of  customers,  despite  a  bad 
experience  with  the  call  center, 
are  likely  to  repurchase  a  product 

of  customers,  after  a  good 
experience  with  the  call  center, 
are  likely  to  repurchase  a  product 

SOURCE:  CENTER  FOR  CUSTOMER-DRIVEN  QUALITY 
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Indulge  your  taste  for  the  finer  things  in  life  at  some  of  the  most  luxurious  suites  in  the  world.  And 

now,  receive  impressive  savings  or  added  value  on  premium  suites  at  The  Leading  Hotels  of  the  World. 
Exclusively  for  American  Express®  Cardmembers.  With  the  Leading  Suites  program  at  participating 
Leading  Hotels,  American  Express  Cardmembers  save  20%  off  published  rates  or  receive  the  equivalent 
in  value-added  amenities  and  services  for  stylish  suites. 

For  reservations  and  information  on  the  Leading  Suites  program"",  call  1-800-223-6800 
and  request  promotion  code  LSUSTE  or  visit  www.lhw.com/suites. 
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H eadinifHotels 
oftheWorld 

www.lhw.com  1-800-223-6800 
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Pay  for  your  trip  over  time — right  on  the  American  Express  Card.  With  Sign  &  Travel  — a  unique 
feature  of  the  American  Express  Card,  you  can  pay  for  your  Leading  Suites  charges  over  time.  So 
you  can  travel  the  way  you  want,  and  pay  the  way  you  want.  Just  enroll  in  Sign  &  Travel  for  free, 
or  request  it  each  time  you  book  a  trip.  To  enroll,  or  to  find  out  more  about  your  extended  payment 
options,  call  1-800-528-4800,  or  visit  us  at  www.americanexpress.com/cards.  Not  all  Cardmembers 
are  eligible.  Eligibility  is  based  on  Cardmember  tenure  and  a  review  of  payment  history. 


Cards 


*For  Leading  Hotels  that  are  members  of  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &  Spas  program,  please  contact  Platinum  Travel  Service  (PTS)  at  1-800-443-7672,  Centurion  Travel 
Service  at  1-877-877-0987  or,  refer  to  your  travel  professional.  This  offer  is  combinable  with  the  Fine  Hotels,  Resorts  &  Spas  program  amenities  and  suite  rates. 
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study  from  home  through  an  online  university.  Although  the  com¬ 
pany  wont  disclose  turnover  statistics,  Executive  Director  of  Pro- 
fessional  Services  Mary  Jo  Lichtenberg  says  that  the  coaching  and 
training  program  has  been  “very  effective”  in  helping  Telvista  retain 
employees,  keeping  the  company’s  turnover  lower  than  average. 

“The  environment  within  a  call  center  can  be  quite  stressful,” 
says  Orla  O’Regan,  senior  contact  center  manager  for  Digifone,  Ire- 
land’s  second  largest  mobile  phone  operator.  “Everything  agents 
do  is  monitored  to  some  extent.  That  can  be  quite  off-putting.” 

Digifone  uses  Performix  Technologies’  Emvolve  Performance  Man¬ 
ager  to  give  agents  real-time  feedback  on  their  progress  toward  per¬ 
formance  objectives.  Since  bonuses  depend  on  meeting  their 
objectives,  agents  like  knowing  where  they  stand.  “They’re  very 
much  in  control  of  how  much  they  earn,”  says  O’Regan.  “It’s  given 
staff  something  tangible  to  aim  for.”  Within  a  month  of  rolling  out 
Emvolve  in  February  2000,  agent  productivity  jumped  15  percent  and 
efficiency  increased  6  percent. 

Although  you  can’t  get  away  from  monitoring  in 
call  centers,  Big  Brother  tactics  are  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  “A  lot  of  call  centers  monitor  to  catch  agents 
doing  something  wrong.  We  monitor  to  catch  them 
doing  things  right,”  says  Lichtenberg.  Telvista  uses 


monitoring  and  just-in-time  training  tools  from 
Roswell,  Ga.-based  Witness  Systems.  The  soft¬ 
ware  randomly  records  voice  and  screen  data  for 
five  calls  per  day  for  each  agent.  Supervisors  can 
hear  the  conversation  and  see  how  agents  are 
using  desktop  tools  and  entering  data  into  clients’ 
CRM  systems.  If  an  agent  falls  below  the  standard 
for,  say,  putting  a  caller  on  hold  on  three  consec¬ 
utively  monitored  calls,  an  interactive  e-learning 
module  can  be  sent  to  a  folder  on  the  agent’s  desk¬ 
top.  Lichtenberg  says  that  quality  scores  increased 
on  the  accounts  whose  agents  use  the  software. 

Giving  agents  the  proper  tools  also  goes  a  long 
way  toward  reducing  turnover.  By  providing 
them  with  one-click  access  to  information  from 
multiple  systems  through  Epiphany’s  Octane  soft¬ 
ware,  DHL  reduced  the  average  call-resolution 
time  from  125  hours  to  95  hours— a  24  percent 
improvement.  Hence,  call  center  turnover  fell  by 
about  10  percent — from  29  percent  in  2000  to  26 
percent  as  of  August  2001.  “Agents  abhor  being 
caught  flat-footed  and  not  able  to  explain  some¬ 
thing  to  the  customer,”  says  Sears.  “Now  we’re 
able  to  tell  customers  up  front  what  the  story  is.” 

Another  strategy  for  minimizing  the  sweatshop  environment  of 
call  centers  is  to  banish  the  physical  call  center  altogether.  Out¬ 
sourcers  operate  virtual  call  centers,  where  agents  work  from  their 
homes  using  Web-based  software  that  links  to  clients’  systems. 
Because  they  are  spared  the  hassles  of  commuting  and  working  in 
a  cube  farm,  and  can  set  their  own  hours,  agents  tend  to  be  more 
satisfied  with  their  job  and  provide  better  service.  Steve  Rock- 
wood,  cofounder  and  president  of  Alpine  Access  in  Golden,  Colo., 
says  that  by  eliminating  the  barrier  of  geography,  he  can  find  agents 
who  closely  match  clients’  ideal  customer  profile. 

Whether  companies  outsource  their  call  centers  to  virtual 
operations — or  even  overseas — or  operate  state-of-the-art  contact 
centers  in-house,  one  thing  is  certain:  Customers  must  get  their 
needs  met  whenever  those  needs  arise.  “Accessibility  is  now  a  fea¬ 
ture  for  which  Americans  shop — and  could  well  be  the  new  bat¬ 
tleground,”  says  Purdue’s  Anton.  “If  you’re  not 
there  when  I  need  you,  I’ll  buy  someone  else’s 
product.”  ffl 

Senior  Editor  Alice  Dragoon  can  be  reached  at  adragoon@ 
darwinmag.com. 


danivinmag.com  F.,. 

synopsis  of  CALL  CENTER  TECHNOL¬ 
OGIES  and  a  look  at  the  risks  and  ben¬ 
efits  of  outsourcing  your  call  center, 
visit  www.darwinmag.com/printlinks. 
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The  events  of  2001  have  proven 
that  America  s  business  and  IT 
organizations  are  both  adaptive  and 
strong  —  but  where  do  we  go  from  here? 
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Strategies  for 
"“'New  Reality 


Get  powerful  insights  and 
actionable  ideas  from  the 
people  you  trust  the  most: 
your  CIO  peers  at  leading 
companies,  plus  thought 
leaders  on  the  economy, 
the  law,  technology  and 
business. 

Jonathan  Zittrain,  noted 
speaker  and  Executive 
Director  of  the  Berkman 
Center  for  Internet  & 
Society  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  joins  us  as 
conference  moderator. 


We  ll  tackle: 

■  THE  ECONOMY 

How  long  and  rocky  is  the  road  ahead? 

Robert  Shiller,  Economist  and  author  of  Irrational  Exuberance 

■  IT  AND  BUSINESS  STRATEGIES 

Re-align  —  on  a  continuous  basis  —  as  the  world  keeps 
changing.  A  panel  of  global  CIOs,  led  by  Richard  W.  Swanborg, 
President  and  Founder,  ICEX 

■  LEADERSHIP  AND  COMMUNICATIONS 

Get  the  results  you  want  —  from  senior  management,  peers, 
and  employees.  Dr.  Rick  Brinkman,  author,  Dealing  with  People 
You  Can’t  Stand... 

■  IT  BUDGETS  Learn  the  tools  and  techniques  successful  IT 
executives  use  to  set,  sell  and  manage  budgets.  A  panel  of 
CIOs,  led  by  Martha  Heller,  Director,  CIO’s  Best  Practice 
Exchange 

■  LEGAL  LIABILITY  Know  where  you  and  your  company  are 
vulnerable  —  and  what  you  can  do  about  it. 

Bruce  P.  Keller,  Partner,  Debevoise  &  Plimpton 


PLUS  A  special  update  on  security,  the  latest  CIO  Tech 
Poll  results  on  IT  spending,  emerging  technologies,  the 
CIO/CFO  relationship,  and  the  best  networking  opportu¬ 
nities  around! 
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New  Reality 
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Powerful  insights.  Actionable  ideas.  Great  networl 


SUNDAY,  APRIL  14 

8:00  am  -  1:30  pm 

Golf  Tournament 

3:00  pm  -  5:00  pm 

Registration 

6:00  pm  -  8:00  pm 

Welcome  Reception 

The  perfect  time  to  meet  your 
peers,  CIO  editors,  Corporate 
Hosts  and  special  guests. 

MONDAY,  APRIL  15 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Registration 

8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Welcome  &  KnowPulse  Poll 

ABBIE  LUNDBERG 
Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine 

8:45  am  -  9:30  am 
Opening  Keynote:  Is  There 
Such  a  Thing  as  Too  Much 
Security? 

JONATHAN 
ZITTRAIN, 

Conference 
Moderator 
Executive  Director, 

The  Berkman  Center  for  Internet  & 
Society,  Harvard  Law  School 
The  push  toward  a  more  secure 
Internet  has  been  revitalized  by 
recent  events.  Just  what  forms  will 
that  security  take?  Implications 
reach  far  beyond  combating  virus¬ 
es  and  denial  of  service  attacks. 
Almost  every  way  we  use  the 
Internet,  especially  for  commerce, 
stands  to  evolve,  as  "security”  and 


“trust"  become  the  touchstones  of 
Internet  development. 

9:30  am  -  10:15  am 
CIO  &  CFO:  Working  Together 
for  Better  Results 

NEIL  HASTIE 
CIO,  TruServ 
Corporation 
The  CIO  and  the  CFO 
are  the  two  executives 
whose  domains  stretch  to  every 
corner  of  a  company  —  as  IT  is 
woven  through  every  aspect  of  the 
organization,  and  bottom-line  con¬ 
cerns  exert  greater  influence  on  all 
initiatives.  Regardless  of  where 
they  sit  on  the  organization  chart, 
the  two  will  always  have  a  unique 
relationship  —  one  inevitably  col¬ 
ored  with  tension.  A  CIO  and  CFO 
look  at  the  nature  of  the  roles,  and 
discuss  how  to  strike  the  right  bal¬ 
ance  between  an  appropriate 
amount  of  tension  and  respect  — 
and  why  doing  so  will  produce  bet¬ 
ter  corporate  results. 

10:15  am  -  11:00  am 

Keeping  Up  with  Emerging 
Technologies  in  Turbulent 
Times 

CHARLES  S. 

BRENNER 

Senior  Vice  President, 

Fidelity  Center  for 
Applied  Technology 
The  hardest  part  of  a  CIO's  job  is 
trying  to  keep  up  with  emerging 
technologies.  In  today’s  turbulent 
economic  times,  companies  also 
need  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 


invest  in  new  technology  develop¬ 
ment. 

Fidelity  Investments  is  one  com¬ 
pany  that  has  continued  to  invest 
heavily  in  innovation.  The  company 
created  FCAT,  the  Fidelity  Center 
for  Applied  Technology,  which 
investigates  emerging  technologies 
and  tests  new  products  and  soft¬ 
ware  that  might  someday  become 
part  of  Fidelity's  services. 

Brenner  explains  why  his  com¬ 
pany  believes  that  an  economic 
downturn  is  the  ideal  time  to  make 
investments  in  new  technology: 
because  by  the  time  the  markets 
rebound,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
develop  the  new  technologies  and 
services  your  customers  demand 
before  your  competitors  do.  He 
also  talks  about  some  of  the  actual 
technology  directions  Fidelity  is 
currently  pursuing. 


11:30  am  -  12:15  pm 

Business  Briefings 

Our  Corporate  Hosts  present  case 
studies,  technology  updates,  and 
management  practices. 


In  his  best-selling  book,  Irrational 
Exuberance,  Shiller  documented 
the  combination  of  factors  that 
drove  stock  markets  to  dizzying 
heights,  and  forecasted  the  dan¬ 
gers  associated  with  that  phenom¬ 
enon.  The  dot.com  bubble  burst, 
the  economy  quickly  slowed— and 
the  events  of  September  11th  con¬ 
tinue  to  take  a  heavy  toll  psycho¬ 
logically  and  economically.  Where 
do  we  go  from  here? 


3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

CIO  Panel:  Rethinking  IT  and 
Business  Strategies 

Moderator:  RICHARD 
W.  SWANBORG,  JR. 

President  and  Founder, 

ICEX 

Panelists: 

JOHN  GLASER 
Vice  President 
and  CIO, 

Partners  Healthcare 
System,  Inc. 

JOHN  GLOTZBACH 
Executive  Vice 
President  and  CIO, 

SBC  Communi¬ 
cations  Inc. 

How  do  you  keep  your 
IT  strategy  relevant  and 
visible  while  your  business  under¬ 
goes  significant  change?  How  do  you 
improve  the  speed  for  setting  an  IT 


12:15  pm  -  1:45  pm 

Working  Lunch: 
The  Economy  — 
A  Special  Report 

ROBERT  J.  SHILLER 
Professor  of 
Economics, 

Yale  University 


2:00  pm  -  2:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

2:45  pm  -  3:30  pm 

Business  Briefings 


11:00  am  -  11:30  am 

Break 


To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  the  form 
to  508  879-7720,  or  visit  our  website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 


“Sharing  knowledge  is 
critical  to  survival.  CIO 
Perspectives  gives  us  the 
opportunity  to  share  with 
and  learn  from  the  best.” 

-WATSON  WYATT  WORLDWIDE 


“Great  opportunity  to  spark 
new  ideas  beneficial  to 
our  IT  organization  and 
business.” 

-A.O.  SMITH  CORPORATION 


“In  two  days  I  learned  of 
several  useful  innovations; 
we’ll  implement  the  first 
one  tomorrow.” 
-AUTOBYTEL,  INC. 


ng.  It  all  adds  up  to  the  best  ROI  for  you. 


strategy  and  getting  buy-in  from  all 
your  stakeholders?  Is  there  a  better 
way  to  fund  and  quickly  deploy  a  new 
strategic  initiative  while  minimizing 
the  risk  of  failure?  Top  CIOs  share 
their  views  and  experiences. 

4:45  pm  -  5:45  pm 

Legal  Liability:  When  You  and 
Your  Company  Can  Be  Sued 

BRUCE  P.  KELLER 
Partner,  Debevoise  & 

Plimpton 

To  what  extent  are  you 
and  your  company 
exposed  based  on  how 
employees  or  third 
parties  interact  with  your  IT  sys¬ 
tems?  Do  you  know  what  your  sys¬ 
tems  are  really  hosting?  A  number 
of  corporations  recently  discovered 
that  their  systems  functioned  as 
“super  nodes"  for  the  FastTrack 
file-swapping  network.  Keller 
examines  how  current  concepts  of 
organizational  liability,  privacy  and 
intellectual  property  use  in  the 
marketplace  affect  corporations. 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Reception 

The  best  place  to  get  connected, 
exchange  more  good  ideas  and 
get  practical  advice. 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  16 

7:30  am  -  8:30  am 

Breakfast  &  Informal 
Discussion  Roundtables 

Chat  with  CIO  Magazine  editors 
and  your  peers  over  coffee. 


8:30  am  -  8:45  am 

Corporate  IT  Spending 
Trends  —  Where  Are  They 
Headed? 

GARY  BEACH 
Group  Publisher,  CXO 
Media  Inc. 

CIO  Magazine,  in  part¬ 
nership  with  Ed  Yard- 
eni,  chief  investment 
strategist  of  Deutsche  Banc 
Alex. Brown,  surveys  a  panel  of 
senior  executives  on  current  and 
future  IT  spending,  as  well  as 
other  issues.  Beach  presents  an 
overview  of  the  latest  results  and 
emerging  trends  from  the  CIO 
Tech  Poll. 

8:45  am  -  9:45  am 

New  Tools,  New  Approaches 
to  E-Crime:  A  US  Secret 
Service  Briefing 

BOB  WEAVER 
Assistant  Special 
Agent  in  Charge,  US 
Secret  Service,  NY 
Electronic  Crimes  Task 
Force 

The  Task  Force’s  approach  is 
unique  in  law  enforcement 
because  of  its  focus  on  prevention, 
education  and  partnership  with 
private  industry,  as  much  as  its 
responsibilities  for  investigation 
and  support  of  prosecution. 

Weaver,  and  Peter  Cavicchia  — 
one  of  the  members  of  his  New 
York  team  who  is  specially  trained 
by  the  USSS  to  handle  electronic 
crimes  —  provide  specific  prac¬ 
tices  and  techniques  used  by  the 
NY  Electronic  Crimes  Task  Force  to 
combat  electronic  crimes, 


including  forensics  techniques, 
technology  tools,  and  approaches 
the  Task  Force  takes  that  are 
mutually  productive  for  business 
as  well  as  law  enforcement. 

This  session  is  produced  in  coop¬ 
eration  with  the  National  Critical 
Infrastructure  Assurance  Office 
(CIAO)  in  the  US  Department  of 
Commerce. 

9:45  am  -  10:45  am 

Best  Practice  Exchange: 
Setting,  Selling  and 
Managing  the  IT  Budget 

Moderator:  MARTHA 
HELLER 

Director,  Best  Practice 
Exchange,  CIO 
Magazine 

CIOs  who  want  to  see 
their  projects  completed  and  their 
staff  intact  understand  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  smart  budget  practices. 
This  panel  of  CIOs,  drawn  from  the 
CIO  Best  Practice  Exchange,  a  pri¬ 
vate  online  network  of  senior  IT 
executives,  discusses  the  tools  and 
techniques  each  uses  to  set,  sell, 
and  manage  their  IT  budgets. 

10:45  am  -  11:15  am 

Break 

11:15  am  -  12:00  pm 

Business  Briefings 

12:00  pm  -  12:45  pm 

Business  Briefings 

1:00  pm  -  2:30  pm 

Networking  Lunch 


2:45  pm  -  3:45  pm 

Leadership  and 
Communications 

DR.  RICK  BRINKMAN 
Author,  Dealing  With 
People  You  Can't 
Stand... 

As  CIOs  gain  more 
prominence  within  their  organ¬ 
izations,  they  have  more  opportu¬ 
nities  to  interact  with  other  senior 
executives,  corporate  officers  and 
directors.  Dr.  Rick  helps  us  under¬ 
stand  the  cause/effect  of  commu¬ 
nications  and  get  the  results  we 
want. 

3:45  pm  -  4:45  pm 

Closing  Keynote 

4:45  pm  -  5:15  pm 

Summary/Conclusion 

JONATHAN  ZITTRAIN 

6:00  pm  -  7:00  pm 

Keynote  Reception 

7:00  pm  -  9:00  pm 

CIO  Dinner  Party 

Relax  with  friends  old  and  new  as 
CIO  hosts  a  special  dinner  party 
overlooking  the  blue  Atlantic. 


Strategies  for  the  New  Reality 


SHERATON  BAL  HARBOUR  BEACH  RESORT 

BAL  HARBOUR,  FLORIDA 

If  this  is  your  first  CIO  event, 
your  business  card  is  required 
to  process  your  registration. 

□  1  won't  be  able  to  attend,  but  please  keep  me  updated  on  future 

CIO  events. 

D4ROB 

NAME 

TITLE 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS  We  urge  you  to  make  your  reservations 
early  by  calling  the  hotel  between  8am-5pm  at  305  865-7511  and 
identifying  yourself  as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the  confer- 

COMPANY 

ence  rate.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for  government/military 
participants  only.  Be  sure  to  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit  card, 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms  will  be  released  on  March  15, 
2002.  Hotel  reservations,  cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibili- 

CITY,  STATE,  ZIP 

ty.  If  a  CIO  conference  Enrollment  Form  is  not  received  within  48  hours 
of  making  your  hotel  reservation,  your  room  will  be  released  from  the 

PHONE  FAX 

CIO  room  block. 

E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEBSITE  ADDRESS 

ENROLLMENT  FEES  All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in  advance  of  the 
meeting.  Fee  includes  conference  sessions,  business  briefings,  Corporate 

NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

Host  displays,  conference  materials  and  scheduled  meals,  receptions 
and  entertainment.  Transportation,  hotel  and  recreation  are  your  respon¬ 
sibility.  Please  note  that  submission  of  this  enrollment  form  to  CIO 

NAME  OF  MY  COMPANION  IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM 

obligates  the  attendee/sender  for  the  enrollment  fee. 

WHAT  IS... 

CANCELLATION  All  cancellations  or  substitutions  must  be  made  in 
writing.  You  may  cancel  your  conference  or  companion  enrollment  up 

YOUR  PRIMARY  INDUSTRY? 

to  March  15,  2002  without  penalty.  A  $350  administration  fee  will  be 
imposed  for  cancellations  between  March  16-March  29,  2002.  No  refund 

YOUR  ORGANIZATION'S  ANNUAL  REVENUES  OR  ASSETS? 

or  credit  will  be  given  for  cancellations  after  March  29,  2002  or  for  no 
shows.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in  your  place.  CIO  reserves  the  right 

YOUR  ANNUAL  IT  BUDGET? 

to  decline  enrollment  to  any  registrant. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 

PAYMENT 

□  IS  Practitioner/Executive  $2,680 

This  fee  applies  if  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold  another  executive  position  other 

than  those  listed  below. 

□  Check  enclosed.  Mail  to:  Executive  Programs 

CXO  Media  Inc.,  Box  D3620 

Boston,  MA  02241-3620 

□  Government/Military  $3,000 

This  fee  includes  your  hotel  for  three  nights.  Do  not  make  your  hotel  reservations,  CIO  will 
make  them  for  you. 

□  P.O.  #  (A  complete  purchase  order  must  be  submitted 

within  10  business  days.) 

□  MC  □  Visa  □  AmEx 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting  $10,000 

This  fee  applies  if  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  business  development  or  consulting  posi¬ 
tion,  including  executive  management  of  IT  vendor  and  consulting  companies.  This 
enrollment  fee  is  payable  by  company  check  only.  CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 

ACCT.  #  EXP. 

SIGNATURE 

□  Companion  Program  $375 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this  proeram  to  attend  anv  conference-related  functions. 
Includes  all  scheduled  meals,  receptions  and  entertainment,  companion  breakfast,  and 
planned  companion  activities.  Conference  session  attendance  is  not  included. 

□  1  am  NOT  staying  at  the  Sheraton  Bal  Harbour  Beach  Resort. 

NAME  OF  ALTERNATE  HOTEL 

To  enroll  or  for  more  information,  call  800  366-0246,  fax  back  to  508  879-7720, 
or  visit  our  Website  at  www.cio.com/conferences 
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STUFF  YOU  NEED 

IN  YOUR  BUSINESS 

SURVIVAL  KIT 


Toshiba  Gets  Its  Feet  Wet 

The  company  enters  the  handheld  market  with  style 


COLOR  MY  WORLD  In  the  world  of 
PDAs,  it's  always  nice  to  see  a  new  com¬ 
petitor  enter  the  fray  to  drive  a  little  more 
innovation.  It's  especially  nice  when  the 
newcomer  arrives  with  a  great  product. 

Toshiba's  Pocket  PC  e570,  the  com¬ 
pany's  first  PDA,  isn't  revolutionary,  but 
its  style  and  expandability  should  make  it 
a  strong  contender  in  the  ever-expanding 
handheld  market.  (Microsoft's  new 
Pocket  PC  2002  operating  system  com¬ 
petes  with  Palm's  OS.)  The  device  starts 
with  a  healthy  64MB  of  built-in  memory, 
a  brightly  lit  color  screen  that  can  show 
more  than  65,000  colors  and  a  slim, 
lightweight  design.  There's  no  big  news 
here  — Hewlett-Packard  and  Compaq  can 
claim  all  the  same  features  on  some  of 
their  newest  models.  But  Toshiba  throws 
in  two  expansion  slots  (a  feature  just 
beginning  to  appear  on  the  latest  PDAs), 
which  allow  users  to  add  multiple 
options  — such  as  extra  memory,  a  wire¬ 
less  network  card  or  a  digital  road  atlas  — 
at  one  time.  (Compaq  requires  you  to 
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Toshiba  Pocket  PC  e570 

PRICE  $569 

PROS  Speedy,  bright  color 
screen,  multiple  expansion 
options. 

CONS  Flimsy  stylus,  bundled 
software  works  only  with 
Microsoft  Outlook. 

URL  www.pda.toshiba.com 


buy  an  optional  connector  to  add  new 
memory  or  expansion  cards  to  its  iPAQ 
models.  HP's  Jornada  line  has  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  slot  built  in.) 

Power  Miser 

The  unit  has  other  features  we  love  too. 
Its  well-lit  screen  makes  it  easy  to  read 
under  nearly  any  lighting  conditions. 

And  despite  the  cheery  glow,  the  e570 
had  battery  life  to  spare— even  with 
some  of  its  power-saving  options  turned 
off,  we  managed  more  than  seven  hours 
of  use  before  needing  a  recharge  in  the 
bundled  charger  and  PC  connection  cra¬ 
dle.  You  can  record  digital  audio  memos 
at  the  press  of  a  button,  and  the  built-in 
speaker  is  surprisingly  clear  and  loud. 

The  unit  includes  everything  you  need 
to  synchronize  the  data  on  your  USB- 
enabled  laptop  or  desktop  computer. 
Unfortunately,  the  bundled  ActiveSync 
utility  works  only  with  Microsoft's  own 
Outlook  2000  personal  information  man¬ 
ager.  (Toshiba  supplies  a  free  copy  of 
Outlook  in  case  you  don't  already  have 
one.)  Anyone  who  relies  on  a  different 
contact  manager  or  calendar,  such  as 
Lotus  Notes,  will  need  to  buy  additional 
software. 

A  Pricey  Package 
The  sleek  PDA  doesn't  break  any  sig¬ 
nificant  new  cost  barriers  either.  At 
$569  list,  it  sits  in  the  middle  of  the 
already  steep  price  range  for  similar 
PDAs.  Worse  yet  for  the  average 
consumer,  the  first  e570  PDAs  will 
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be  available  only  for  business,  govern¬ 
ment  and  educational  institution  pur¬ 
chases— which  means  you  won't  be  able 
to  find  the  unit  on  store  shelves  for  at 
least  a  few  months.  Our  only  other  gripe 
is  a  small  one:  The  included  gray  plastic 
stylus  simply  doesn't  live  up  to  the 
device's  overall  classy  fit  and  finish. 

But  a  cheesy  stylus  can  always  be 
replaced.  And  list  prices  were  made  for 
discounts.  Once  we  took  this  into 
account,  the  e570  climbed  right  to  the 
top  of  our  postholiday  wish  list. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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The  Joy  of  Joysticks 


PLAYTIME  Computer  games  aren't  just  for 
geeks  and  kids  anymore.  Real  adults  who  don't 
live  in  their  parents'  basements  can  enjoy  them 
without  guilt  too.  Here's  the  lowdown  on  a  few 
recent  releases  to  keep  you  smiling  during  your 
downtime  in  the  evenings. 

Virtual  Pool  3  (Interplay,  $29.99,  Windows) 

Take  a  pool  lesson  from  pool  pro  Jeanette  Lee, 
sharpen  your  skills  in  eight  different  pool  halls 
and  feast  your  eyes  on  the  top-of-the-line  graph¬ 
ics.  Virtual  Pool  3  may  not  make  you  a  shark,  but 
you  can  sure  feel  like  one. 

Links  Championship  Edition  (Microsoft, 
$54.95,  Windows) 

With  13  courses  (including  St.  Andrews  Old 
Course  and  The  Canyons  at  Bighorn),  players 
such  as  Sergio  Garcia  and  Annika  Sorenstam, 
and  spectacular  imagery.  Links  CE  is  a  great  way 
for  snowbound  golfers  to  make  it  through  the 
winter. 

Civilization  III  (Microprose,  $49.99,  Windows) 

Sure,  running  your  life  can  be  tough,  but  try 
running  a  country  sometime!  Civilization  Hi  lets 
you  do  just  that.  Start  from  scratch  and  build  a 
culture  that  the  world  will  envy.  Feed  your  peo¬ 
ple,  fight  wars,  create  commerce  and  invent 
wonders.  Warning:  You  won't  be  able  to  dip  into 
this  one  for  just  five  minutes  at  a  time  — Rome 
wasn't  built  in  a  coffee  break,  after  all. 

-Christopher  Lindquist 
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It's  All  About  People 


THE  ® 

WAR 

FOR 

TALENT 


Ed  Michaels 
Helen  Handficld-Jones 
Beth  Axelrod 


The  War  for  Talent 

By  Ed  Michaels,  Helen  Handfield-Jones,  Beth  Axelrod 
Harvard  Business  School  Press,  2001 


THE  BEST  MANAGERS  — THOSE  WHO  PROVIDE  MENTORING,  FREQUENT 
feedback  and  fair  salaries— know  that  talented  employees  are  the  key  to  build¬ 
ing  successful  companies.  But  many  companies  have  trouble  finding  and  devel¬ 
oping  managers  who  know  how  to  nurture  good  people,  according  to  The  War 
for  Talent.  The  authors  surveyed  more  than  100  large  and  midsize  companies, 
such  as  GE,  HotJobs  and  Level  3  Communications,  asking  how  they  attract  and 
cultivate  their  leaders.  Their  goal  was  to  determine  how  above-average  compa¬ 
nies  recruit  those  leaders  and  if  having  them  affects  company  performance.  The 
authors  discovered  that  strong  management  indeed  pays  off:  By  hiring  and 
developing  more  talented  people,  SunTrust  Bank's  growth  rate  increased  from 
4  percent  to  10  percent  in  one  year,  and  high-tech  company  PerkinElmer  tripled 
its  market  value  in  less  than  two. 

Crowding  your  company  with  superior  people  isn't  easy— the  authors  say 
you  should  look  for  and  hire  A-list  candidates  even  if  there  aren't  any  open  posi¬ 
tions.  (Have  them  do  special  projects  in  the  meantime,  such  as  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  or  business  development.)  The  book's  ideas  get  repetitive  after  a  while,  but 
the  tips  are  worth  reading  and  passing  on  to  your  employees— which  could  be 
your  first  step  toward  developing  their  talents.  -Sarah  Johnson 
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The  Magnificent  Seven 


Giants  of  Enterprise:  Seven  Business 
Innovators  and  the  Empires  They  Built 

By  Richard  S.  Tedlow  |  HarperCollins,  2001 


AS  RICHARD  S.  TEDLOW  PUTS  IT,  NO  THEORY  OF 
institutions  which  does  not  take  account  of  the  talent, 
genius,  idiosyncrasy  and,  at  times,  idiocy  of  the  individual  leader  can  explain 
how  America  came  to  do  best  what  it  does  best."  Drawing  together  seven  detail- 
rich  biographies,  Tedlow  chronicles  the  evolution  of  American  business  from  the 
perspective  of  its  innovators:  steel  tycoon  Andrew  Carnegie,  Kodak's  George 
Eastman,  auto  titan  Henry  Ford,  IBM  founder  Thomas  Watson  Sr.,  cosmetics  rev¬ 
olutionary  Charles  Revson,  retail  entrepreneur  Sam  Walton  and  Intel's  Robert 
Noyce.  Divided  roughly  into  three  chronological  sections  (late  19th  to  the  early 
20th  century,  the  Depression  and  post-Depression  years,  and  the  atomic  age), 
each  biography  not  only  illuminates  the  motivations  of  these  corporate  bell¬ 
wethers,  but  also  addresses  the  political,  social  and  economic  environments  in 
which  they  lived  and  worked.  Tedlow  delivers  his  research  with  a  keen  sense  of 
style,  humor  and  candor  that  leaves  the  reader  wondering  why  more  history 
books  aren't  written  the  same  way.  -Amanda  S.  Fox 
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You  asked  am 

to  help  educate  senior  management  on  the  business  value  of  technology. 

We  heard  you.  And  we’re  pleased  to  announce  Darwin. 


Darwin  is  the  first  magazine,  written,  edited  and 
calibrated  for  business  executives.  Every  issue 
demystifies  technology  for  non-technology  executives 
and  helps  them  understand,  identify  and  support 
technology  options  to  achieve  your  organizational  goals. 

Darwin  covers  all  the  technologies  executives  need 
to  know,  not  just  the  Internet.  From  application  software 
to  ASPs,  from  encryption  to  ERP,  hardware  to  hosting, 


VPNs  to  vendor  relations  —  everything  it  takes  to  use 
technology  to  solve  business  challenges. 

r  Darwin  is  FREE  to  qualified 

non-technology  executives.  Tell  your  team 
to  apply  for  a  Free  Subscription  at 

www.darwinmag.com/subscribe 
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Your  company's  strategy  will  never  become  reality 
if  your  IT  team  can't  find  the  resources  they  need. 


■  $  -c. 


Darwin's  B2B  Network  puts  buyers  looking  for  IT  resources  in  touch  with  top-notch  technology  and 
e-business  solution  providers — from  consultants  to  service  providers  to  contract  employees.  Your  technology 
team  can  search  the  directory  by  location  or  category,  qualify  and  contact  providers  online,  and  post  RFPs  to 
gather  competitive  bids.  Which  means  they'll  quickly  find  the  technology  resources  they  need  to  drive  your 
company's  business  objectives. 
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curve  TECHNOLOGY  MADE  SIMPLE  By  Kathleen  S.  Carr 


What  Are  Internet  Domain 
Names? 


com 


INTERNET  DOMAIN  NAMES  ARE  WHAT  YOUR  Cus¬ 
tomers  type  in  to  their  browser  when  they  want  to  visit 
your  company’s  website.  With  ESPN.com,  for  example, 
“ESPN”  is  the  domain  name  that  the  company  chose  for 
its  site.  The  .com  is  the  top-level  domain  (TLD)  name. 
That  three-letter  extension  indicates  what  type  of  indi¬ 
vidual  or  organization  owns  the  Internet  address. 

What  extensions  are  available? 

You’re  probably  most  familiar  with  .com,  the  mother  of 
all  TLDs — everybody  wants  to  register  a  .com  domain 
name  because  it’s  the  first  one  that 
comes  to  mind.  The  .com  extension 
was  originally  intended  to  be  used  by 
commercial  companies  but  is  now 
available  to  anyone.  Other  well- 
known  TLDs  include  .org  (organization),  .edu  (educa¬ 
tion),  .gov  (government)  and  .mil  (military).  Countries 
can  also  register  for  a  country  code  TLD  (ccTLD).  The 
United  States  has  its  own,  .us.  Many  state  and  local  gov- 
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ernments,  schools  and  libraries  have  registered  their 
domain  names  within  .us. 

Which  TLD  is  right  for  my  company? 

Three  codes — .com,  .org  and  .net — are  available  to  the 
public  for  business,  personal  or  organizational  use. 
Other  TLDs,  however,  have  specific  requirements.  For 
example,  .gov  is  reserved  for  agencies  within  the  federal 
government,  .edu  is  restricted  to  educational  institutions, 
and  .mil  is  available  only  to  the  military.  Countries 
with  their  own  TLDs  set  up  their  own  regulations,  and 
in  many  cases  companies  are  free  to  register  within  a 
ccTLD. 

Where  do  TLDs  come  from? 

Groups  can  submit  proposals  for  a  new  top-level 
domain  to  the  Internet  Corporation  for  Assigned 
Names  and  Numbers  (ICANN),  the  Internet’s  govern¬ 
ing  body.  The  proposal  must  outline  how  the  group 
plans  to  use  the  TLD.  Before  granting  a  new  TLD, 
ICANN  reviews  the  organization’s  longevity,  mission 
and  commitment  to  the  domain.  The  entire  application 
review  process  takes  approximately  six  months,  and 
groups  must  also  include  a  nonrefundable  check  for  a 
whopping  $50,000. 

Do  we  have  enough  extensions  to  go  around? 

Chances  are,  if  you  want  to  register  a  domain  name 
within  the  .com  TLD  it’s  already  taken.  As  a  result, 
ICANN  is  currently  reviewing  the  applications  of  sev¬ 
eral  proposed  TLDs  such  as  .aero  (air-transport  indus¬ 
try),  .pro  (accountants,  lawyers  and  doctors)  and  .coop 
(cooperative).  ICANN  also  recently  announced  the 
addition  of  .biz.  Could  it  be  the  next  .com?  If  it  is,  you’d 
better  claim  your  company’s  Internet  space  before 
somebody  else  does.  P?1 


Is  there  a  technology  whose  grasp  extends  beyond  your  learning  curve? 
Let  us  know,  and  well  explain  it.  Write  to  us  sXlearning@darwinmag.com. 
Kathleen  S.  Carr  is  the  assistant  managing  editor  of  Darwin. 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  GARY  TAXALI 


Guaranteed  results  or  you  don't  pay. 

Technion's  Pay-for- Performance  teleservices. 

Our  Fortune  500  clients  want  a  sure  thing  when  it  comes  to  teleservices. 

So  they  turn  to  Technion,  the  proven  leader  in  Pay-for-Performance  teleservices. 

With  over  3000  seats  in  four  countries,  and  over  one  million  unit  sales  annually, 

Technion’s  Pay-for-Performance  business  model  is  documented  to  dramatically 
cut  our  clients’costs  and  measurably  increase  their  ROI  from  the  moment  our 
trained  agents  begin  working.  Because  if  we  don’t  sell,  you  don’t  pay. 

No  hidden  costs.  No  excuses. 

So  whether  you  need  inbound,  outbound  or  interactive  services  -  in  English,  Spanish, 

Asian,  or  other  languages  -  let  Technion  show  you  how  Pay-for-Performance 
guarantees  100%  customer  delight! 

Technion 

Communications 

high  tech  ►high  touch 

Contact  Marc  Abrams,  marketingtatechnion.com ,  or  1-888-397-1510 (ext.  7641) 

www.technion.com 
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time  and  money 


You  have  a  business  to  run.  And  building  and 
operating  communications  infrastructure  probably 
isn’t  your  core  competency.  So  why  devote  your 
precious  resources  trying  to  reinvent  the  data 
networks,  scalability,  security  and  performance 
WorldCom  is  known  for  across  the  globe?  After  all, 
communications  is  our  core  business. 


WorldCom  has  a  team  of  experts  whose  sole 
focus  is  providing  optimal  solutions  that  are  cost 
effective  for  your  business.  We  manage  those 
solutions  through  our  global  data  centers,  which 
plug  directly  into  the  world’s  farthest-reaching*  IP 
network.  Maybe  that’s  why  over  50%  of  the  Fortune 
1000  and  their  subsidiaries  tap  into  WorldCom  for 
complex  IP  services.  Why  not  join  them? 

In  these  economic  times,  or  really  at  any  time, 
you  can’t  afford  to  divert  your  attention  away  from 
driving  your  business.  But  you  can  afford  WorldCom, 
and  we’re  just  a  call  away:  1-800-465-1792. 


*  Based  on  global  PoPs. 

©2002  WorldCom,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved.  CODE:  OUTSOURCE 


Want  to  learn  more  about  VPNs? 
Visit  worldcom.com/us/library 
for  a  free  demo. 
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